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‘‘THE LAND OF FLOWERS.” 


Bee-Keeping Thoughts, Observations and Ex- 
periences in South Florida. 


BY E. HILL. 


[Continued from page 338.] 
Last summer we moved a small apiary to the Indian 
River Narrows mangrove region, about 50 miles from Spruce 


H. 





A part view of this migratory 
apiary is herewith presented. Tho confined to such limited 
space, our only difficulty during six weeks’ bee-keeping in the 
Indian river, arose from a general swarming-fever, which 
could be controlled only by a wholesale caging of queens with- 
in the hives. 


Time and space at this time forbid relating at length 
many amusing circumstances incidental to the life of a migra- 
tory bee-keeper, in this most interesting country, some of 
which would rival Rambler’s trip to Santa Catalina. We 
have no snow-capt mountains, burning deserts, guiches and 
precipitous canyons which echo the howl of coyotes, ‘‘ where 
the lion roareth and the whangdoodle mourneth for his first 


} born,” but, tho oft repeated, the charms of Florida, when 


| coming from a northern winter, are intensified by each succes- 
| sive experience ; the ice and snow have vanisht, roses bloom 
| by the wayside, and from amid the rustling leaves of stately 


Bluff. As previously noted in these columns, the mangrove ' 








palms feathered songsters of gaudy plumage send forth 
melodies as of gratitude for this glad rendezvous where winter 
blasts can nevercome. Mighty oaks, towering magnolias and 
sweet bay trees supporting massive festoons of Spanish moss, 











Part View of a Florida Migratory Apiary. 


failed to secrete in that locality last season, tho we 
secured some 500 pounds of comb honey, and 1,300 pounds 
of extracted, from cabbage palm, during our stay upon an old 
bulkhead adjacent tothe islands. Owing to shoal water it 
was difficult to effect a landing near the islands. To this was 
added the fear of ants, which are very destructive in this 





artistically draped by the hand of Nature, wave o’er head, 
swayed by fresh Atlantic breezes, as dancing rays of tropical 
sunlight through the foliage fall upon marble-white roads of 
sand and shell. 

In January of last year I arrived in New Smyrna, 125 
miles south of Jacksonville, where, in order to have my boat 
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and camping outfit which was necessary to convey me beyond 
the railway and steamboat lines to my destination, the north 
fork of the St. Lucie river, I was obliged to continue my trip 
southward 160 miles in my open skiff boat. While busily 
overhauling the rigging preparatory to starting by the first 
fair wind and tide, and meditating upon the long and lonely 
trip before mein strange waters—firmly resolved to improve 
the first favorable weather—officiating as captain, cook and 
crew, tho even an apprenticeship before the mast is included 
in the long list of branches entirely neglected in my education 
—‘* Going for a sail?” came a familiar voice, and I readily 
recognized my interrogator and esteemed friend, Mr. Fred 
Whitaker, of Hawks Park, a steamboat engineer then tempo- 
rarily off duty on accountof an attack of rheumatism. 


Upon acquainting my friend with my project, he imme- 
diately signified a desire to accompany me, saying he thought 
such a trip would be beneficial to his ‘‘rheumatiz.” This 
proposition delighted me—I was to have acompanion. I will 
not occupy space to elucidate my private thoughts regarding 
such a cure (?) for rheumatism, tho I exprest my faith in its 
efficacy, and perhaps cited a precedent or two just to avoid 
opposition to my friend. 

That evening I requested my grocer to double my order, 
and to have the goods aboard by sunrise the following morn- 
ing, as the indications were for fair weather (which prognos- 
tication proved equal to any forecast issued by Prof. Ira D. 
Hicks since he assumed charge of the weather), and we 
accordingly cast off on time, provided with water, provisions, 
guns, fishing tackle and ammunition sufficient for a small 
pirate ship; but, alas, we neglected to take on board a pilot, 
and the wending waterways, through thousands of mangrove 
islands, which for complex and delusive courses rival the cata- 
combs of Rome, render travel extremely difficult to those un- 
accustomed to the locality. A succession of oyster-bars which 
traverse the entire length of the Hillsborough river, and are 
visible only at low tide, tend to increase the perils of naviga- 
tion. After 15 miles of unnecessary travel, however, our 
first day out brought us safely through the Hillsborough 
across Mosquito lagoon, asheet of water 6 by 20 miles in ex- 
tent, and the Haulover canal, recently cut through by the East 
Coast Canal Company, connecting that body with the Indian 
river, afforded a safe harbor for the night. 

As the sun sank from view we drew our little craft along- 
side an old shanty, probably the former abode of some lone 
fisherman. The camp-fire soon lent cheer to tne scene as 
preparation was made for the evening repast, and the coffee- 
pot sang the old song that always recalls boyhood days in 
mother’s kitchen. As the nocturnal shades closed upon us, 
flashes of lightning revealed the outline of dark clouds along 
the western horizon. Sunburned, tired and sleepy we spread 
our blankets upon the shanty floor, and, in the bony arms of 
Morpheus, all the cares and trials incidental to the struggle 
in providing diamonds for the city commission men tempor- 
arily fled; but, alas, we were soon, too soon, forsaken by the 
fickle god of dreams. Inthe midnight darkness I awoke be- 
neath a veritable cataract. The howling wind, splashing 
waves, and rain beating through the open doorway; the heavy 
rumbling of the ocean surf breaking upon the beach, and 
roar of thunder added to the din and bewilderment of one 
thus rudely awakened. From a groveling object in the corner 
came an audible voice, which in accents not particularly 
‘*soft and low,” discust the cruising cure for rheumatism. 
Sleep was impossible the remainder of the night, and the 
rough weather continued, making the outlook for progress 
very unpropitious. 

After enduring the dampness of perpetual storm for 36 
hours, and battling the waves for 10 more, we reacht Titus- 
ville, 10 miles distant across the Indian river, with our blank- 
ets in six inches of waterin the boat, as were also all our 
other effects. 

The next morning old Sol shone with all the radiant glory 
of a tropical sun from a cloudless sky, and all Nature seemed 
gladdened and revived by the invigorating rains and the 
bright sunshine which comes after storm. After a refreshing 
night’s rest and breakfast at the hotel we proceeded on our 
journey southward, going ashore each night to camp upon the 
river banks; always having provided fish, duck or oysters 
during the day, to fry or roast over the camp-fire at night. 


Our trip occupied seven days, and when we arrived at the 
apiary it was indeeda pleasant January scene; the bees 
whitening their combs and adding small bits of new comb 
wherever space permitted, which glistened with new honey 
from pennyroyal, upon which aromatic herb they were 
actively at work. Then, as often before and since, I solili- 
quized: Why do not more Northern people avail themselves 
of the advantages of Florida’s genial climate and natural 
resources ? Brevard Co., Fla. 





Wintering—Other Notes and Comments. 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


One of the colonies, in an 8-frame dovetailed hive, which 
was so outrageously strong last fall that I felt sure the hive 
did not and could not hold enough honey to winter the bees, | 
wintered successfully in the following manner: 

When the time came for putting on chaff cushions, instead 
of putting on a cushion, I put on a super filled with unfinisht 
sections of honey, and then packt over them. During the 
warm spell, late in January, I examined and found the honey 
had all gone somewhere, and refilled with 20 more unfinisht 
sections. The bees were left alone till May 3, when I found 
them just cleaning up the last of those 2U sections. The bees 
appeared to be about as numerous as they were last fall, and 
seemed to be so altogether prosperous, contented, and lazy, 
that I thought it would be a good plan to give them something 
to do.. I did not like to see so much bee-power going to waste. 
I put over them another hive-body filled with frames of heavy 
foundation. It was a marvel how soon that foundation was 
converted into comb. 


ANOTHER ENTRANCE FEEDER DESCRIBED. 


I fed some at the entrance in the evening. My feeder is 
a home-made affair which costs nothing, and will last forever 
and aday. Mr. Deacon says his will last forever. May be it 
will if itdoes not get broken. Mine will not break. don’t 
know as many readers of the American Bee Journal may care 
to know how this feeder is made, but for fearsome one may 
be out of money and want a feeder, I will tell how it is done: 


Get a piece of pine plank 2 inches thick, 6 inches wide, 
and 8 or 10 inches long. Nail some thin boards all around 
the edges of this piece of plank, letting them be of a width to 
project above the plank so asto form the sides and ends of a 
trough with the plank for a botjom. Then nail two strips 
bee-space thick on the side of the feeder that is to be placed 
against the hive end, and then between the upper ends of 
these two strips cut a bee-space outof the upper edge of the 
thin board. Then get another piece of pine plank 2 inches 
thick, and a little wider and longer than the feeder, which use 
for acover. I smear the inside of these feeders with melted 
beeswax and rosin. 

By varying the width of the thin boards forming the sides 
and ends of these feeders, they can be made of any desired 
capacity. 

Put a piece of cheese-cloth on the feed, and no bees get 
drowned. I was simple enough one time to buy a Simplicity 
feeder, but that is too much of a toy affair for me, as was also 
one of Root’s old, original dovetailed winter-cases. I have one 
of each standing around with nothing in the world to do. 


HIVE-MAKING—VARIOUS SIZES. 


I am congratulating myself just now that I am about to 
put the finishing touches to my hundredth hive. Ido not mean 
to say that a hundred is all the hives I have, but I mean to 
say that I have madea hundred. This is nothing to boast of, 
but then I am tolerably well pleased over the fact that I have 
made them. My hives are not all made after a single pattern. 
Some of them are what are called ‘‘ Dadant hives.” ‘The rest 
all have bodies 20 inches long, outside measure. I shall never 
vary from this length if I make a thousand hives. Most of 
my hives take 8 frames, but a good many are made to take 10 
frames. Some 8-frame hives are 12 inches deep, but most of 
them take frames of standard depth. Some 10-frame hives 
take frames of same depth, but most of them have bodies 12 
inches deep. These last-mentioned have telescope covers. 
Then I have made a few hives with bodies 7% inches deep, 
the same length and width as the dovetailed hive. I shall put 
starters in the frames of these and use them to hive swarms 
on this season. The brood-chamber is contracted without the 
use of dummies. After the white honey-flow is over I shal! 
put on hive-bodies of the same size, filled with frames of foun- 
dation, and let the bees build up; or, if necessary, I will feed 
up for winter. Next season I will manage these double hives 
as Dr. Tinker manages his. May be these experiments wil! 
pay, and may be not. Iam willing to incur the expense for 
the sake of the knowledge. 


NECESSARY TO FEED SOME COLONIES. 


The spring has been an uncommonly poor one for early 
brood-rearing, and an uncommonly good one for making it 
necessary to feed—wet and cold most of the time. If it is not 
too late I would like to say to bee-keepers, get a move on, and 
see if some colony does not need to be fed right away. One 
warm day, not long ago, when bees were bringing in pollen at 
a lively rate, I found one strong colony that had suspended 
work of this sort. The frames were lifted, but there was not 
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a particle of honey or brood in them. Some feed has been 


given occasionally since, and now the work of gathering pol- 
len goes merrily on. 


HIVE CLAMPS AND RABBETS. 


I omitted to say in the proper place that I buy all of my 
frames in the flat, and that [ use metal rabbets and Van Deu- 
sen clamps for nearly all of my hives. I tried hive hooks, but 
prefer the clamps. I have almost come to consider the clamps 
and rabbets as indispensable parts of a hive. 


PREVENTING SWARMING—PACKING COLONIES. 


Some of those colonies in 8-frame dovetailed hives which 
were sO immensely strong last fall, seem to be equally strong 
this spring. Since the advent of fruit-bloom some of the bees 
in some of these hives have had to camp out on the alighting- 
board over night. AsIdid not want any swarms to feed a 
month before the flow, I put on hive-bodies filled with frames 
of heavy foundation. Here is when and where I feel sure that 
the use of heavy foundation will pay. Not many swarms 
would be likely to issue anyhow, and in the meantime there 
would of necessity be an immense number of idle bees in the 
hive if not given the additional] room. 


Some readers will perhaps remember that I told them 
that I wintered a few colonies in big hives without any pack- 
ing of straw around the hives. These hives were mostly 
double-boarded on the north and west, andI left them un- 
packt in order to compare results in wintering with bees in 
hives of 8-frame dovetailed size packt as I usually pack them. 
The big, unpackt hives were all very low in stores at the ad- 
vent of fruit-bloom, and one was entirely destitute. The well- 
packt colonies in the smal! hives have not had to be fed yet, 
but some of them mayif this cool weather continues much 
longer. I shall pack everything after this. 


It is satisfying in such a season as this to note the condi- 
tion of the bees in the 8 and 10 frame hives having bodies 12 
inches deep, and also in the 10-frame hives of standard depth. 
These hives were all well packt, and the bees have required 
no loeking after, and will need none till it is time to put on 
sections. 

Some writers on apiarian subjects claim that a 10-frame 
hive is no better for wintering bees than an 8-frame hive, be- 
cause, they say, the bees in a long, cold spell cannot move 
about to get the honey in the outside combs, and may starve 
with honey in the hive. This may be partially or wholly true 
in colder climates, and unpackt hives, but it is not true here— 
at least not true with me. I have lookt into some of my 
packt hives in quite cold weather, and never found the bees 
very closely clustered. Generally they were pretty well dis- 
tributed between all frames. Sometimes I may conclude to 
protect the fronts of my hives with a packing of chaff. If I 
do, it will be by means of some device that can be easily re- 
moved when the coldest of the weather is over. 


GETTING BEES INTO THE SECTIONS. 


I read much about the trouble some folks have to get the 
bees to work in the sections. I have never had any trouble of 
this kind. I have had more trouble to get the bees out of the 
sections than I have had to get themin. Colonies are gen- 
erally so strong that the bees are glad to get somewhere in a 
hot day, and they will not hang outside if you give them room 
above, and plenty of air. 


Aman about 10 miles away told me that he got no sur- 
plus from 10 or a dozen colonies in box and log hives last sea- 
son. His surplus receptacles were air-tight boxes placed on 
top of the hives, andthe communication was one inch, or less 
than an inch, auger hole through the cover of the hive. See ? 
Those bees had good sense. Who would work for such a man ? 


Allow me to return to the subject of wintering bees in 
hives of different capacities. I would not be deterred from 
keeping bees in 8-frame standard hives because of the increast 
difficulty of wintering, over the trouble of wintering in hives 
that take deeper frames, or more of them. The trouble of 
wintering in this hive need not be great. The conditions for 
successful wintering in almost any kind of hive are few and 
obvious. Given a queen, warmth, dryness, air and a plenty 
of honey, or some good substitute, when and where it is 
needed, and your hives ought not to be without living tenants 
in the spring. Sealed covers are foes to dryness. 


I believe that the 8-frame hive with frames of standar 
length and depth will always be largely used—perhaps more 
largely than any other, and yet I could not be persuaded to 
confine myself wholly to that size of hive. Variety is the 
spice of life, and there are some things I want to find out. 


In reply to the question of Mr. Young (page 228), I will 
say that at the time of my visit to Omaha I did not know that 





any such person existed. I am glad to know him now, 
through the reading of his ‘‘ notes and comments,” which I 
hope are ‘‘ to be continued.” Iam waiting with some impa- 
tience for him to tell us about that hive foundation. When I 
goto Omaha again [ shall consider myself invited to Mr. 
Young’s, and shall make that journey of 22 miles to see him. 
I will notify him before hand of my coming, and then if he is 
not at home, it is not likely that I will call again. 


Doolittle’s old man is out in the same old garb, telling the 
same old yarn, in the same old bland, persuasive way. 
Decatur Co., Iowa, May 17. 


* 
How to Avoid being Stung so Much. 








QurEsTion.—Why do bees sting some people more than 
others? Some tell me they can hive a swarm of bees, take 
away honey, transfer, or do any other thing necessary, and 
never use a veil or gloves, and never get stung. Now, I get 
stung every time I work with them, even with good veil and 
gloveson. This morning I lookt into a hive having a new 
swarm in it, and I received six stings before I could quietly 
replace the cover. Is there any way to avoid stings? | am 
not afraid of the bees, and like to work with them; but I 
should prefer not to get stung every time I go near them. 

P. D. Wine. 


ANSWER.—I know there is a sort of current impression, 
to the effect that bees will sting some people more than others. 
While this is true, it is not because they are able to recognize 
any peculiar physical condition or difference, nor is it because 
one person smells to the bees differently from another. It is 
because they notice a difference in behavior in different per- 
sons. For instance, Mr. A made a close study of the habits of 
bees, and particularly of the causes that induce them to sting. 
He recognizes that quick motions, under some circumstan- 
ces, are quite liable to arouse the bees and make them sting 
very badly. There are certain thiugs he can do with impuani- 
ty, and others hecan not; or perhaps, we had better put it 
this way: He can do anything with bees he desires ; but if he 
works in a certain peculiar way he will get stung badly; but 
if his motions are regulated to their whims, he will get along 
with few or perhaps no stings. 


Another man, Mr. B, is not afraid of bees, and does not 
care much whether he is stung or not. Perhaps he thinks a 
veil useless, and does not wearone; or may be he rips the 
cover off with a yank. He is clumsy in his motions. One bee 
stings him. He draws his hand back quickly, and receives 
half a dozen more. He does not know the importance of doing 
allthings decently and in order. Smoker? Oh yes, he has one ; 
but he uses it at the wrong time, and does not keep it on hand 
ready to guell any disturbance that is likely to arise. 


Mr. A, on the contrary, observes that bees are crosser on 
some days than on some others; but if he must handle them 
on an ‘‘ off day” (a cool day after a rain; a day when the bees 
have been robbing, or a day following a sudden stoppage of 
the honey-flow) he will first make sure that his smoker is in 
good order, and ready to give off a good volumeof smoke. He 
will blow a little of isin at the entrance, and then pry the 
cover up alittle very gently. As he does so he will send a 
stream of smoke into the crack made by the putty-knife or 
screw-driver. This drives down the guards, and then the 
crack is made a little wider, and more smoke is then driven in, 
when the cover is removed. If the bees show a quick, nervous 
movement, standing up high on their legs, bobbing their bod- 
ies quickly one way and then the other, he gives them a few 
more light whiffs of smoke until they are subdued. With a 
screw-driver he loosens the frames, holding the smoker in his 
hand. Just as soon as the bees stick their heads up, ready to 
show fight, he drives them back again, and then very cautious- 
ly and deliberately removes the first frame. His movements 
from now on are very deliberate; and occasionally when the 
bees are a little obstreperous he gives them another whiff of 
smoke. Onlya very little is required—juat sufficient to let 


them know that he is master, and that they must let him en-’ 


tirely alone. 


Last spring I workt with the bees nearly a week before I 
received a single sting, and yet one of the boys who workt 
near me at the time, doing the same work, was stung any- 
where from three to five times a day. Perhaps some may feel 
that these slow movements waste a good deal of time; but I 
find that [ can really do more work in a day by closely and 
carefully watching any disposition on the part of the bees to 
resent my intrusion. Right here rests the whole secret. To 
one who is accustomed to handling bees there is a certain in- 
describable action on their part that shows when they are 
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ready to sting. A little smoke at the right time takes the 
**fight” all out of them. 

I do not think it is good policy for one who handles bees 
very much to get stung a great many times, and one should be 
careful to avoid every sting as much as possible. In the sum- 
mer, when the bees are working in the fields, one or two stings 
perhaps in the whole month would be all that I should get, 
providing there were nothing but Italians from imported stock, 
or of that persuasion; and how I avoid the stings is simply by 
following the plan laid down by Mr. A. 

In this connection it might be well to state that one who 
makes a business of keeping bees is liable in years to come to 
experience some bad effects from too much of the apis-mellifica 
poison being injected into his system. The Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth, James Heddon, and othersin later years exper- 
ienced some inconvenience from what they ascribed to the 
presence of too much bee-sting poison in the system. 

In regard to dispensing with a veil—yes, this can be done, 
but it dosen’t pay. I have seen some of these same chaps 
boast of how they did not need any face protection ; yet I have 
seen them waste valuable time in stopping to put the hands 
up to the face, or plunge the head in a clump of bushes in ig- 
noble retreat.—E. R. Root, in Gleanings. 


ik 


Real Cause of Foul Brood Among Bees. 
BY WM. M’EVOY. 
Official Foul Brood Inspector for Ontario, Canada, 


I have discovered the real cause of foul brood, and from 
experimental testing of my own I discovered the simplest and 
most practical way, with the least work, of curing that di- 
sease ; and I have had more experience with foul brood than 
any other man on earth. 

I will now give you evidence that would count in any court 
of law, and that any judge on the bench would accept, and 
charge a jury to believe, as they are solid facts. 

One fine day in April, 1875, when my bees were flying 
freely, the bees of one colony all came out, and about two- 
thirds of them got into another before I got the hive closed. I 
then took the remaining third of the bees and the queen, and 
returned them to their own hive. 

Then about sundown, when the bees had settled for the 
day, 1 examined the colony that swarmed out and lost two- 
thirds of its bees, I found plenty of honey, a nice lot of brood 
in all stages, but too small a cluster of bees to cover or care for 
the amount of brood. That colony having lost the most of its 
bees, the uncared-for brood died and rotted in the cells. Then 
by the middle of June that colony had developt into a genu- 
ine case of pure foul brood, which gave me many a day’s very 
bitter experience before I got rid of it. 

In the summer of 1882, Mr. C. J. Robinson, of Richfield, 
N. Y., originated foul brood in his own apiary, by forcing 
brood to consume their food mixt with rotten larve. Mr. Rob- 
inson had some combs with brood in that were taken out of 
the hives at extracting time, and were not returned to the 
hives, through mistake. The weather being warm at the time, 
and the cgmbs of brood being piled on top of each other in a 
building, the brood heated and soon became very rotten. Mr. 
Robinson then went to a colony of bees, took outa comb of 
brood, brusht the bees off, and then put the matter from the 
rotten combs into the cells that had brood in, and to force the 
brood to consume it he put a screen on each side of the comb, 
and then put it back into the hive of bees again. The comb 
of brood was kept warm by the heat of the colony, and the 
screen kept the bees from feeding the brood. Then the larve 
was forced to consume the rotten matter, and then it became 
foul brood. 

In 1888, the Rev. Mr. Gruetzner, of New Dundee, Ont., 
had foul brood originate in his apiary. Ina letter I received 
from him, Mr. Gruetzner says: 

**In the spring I placed entirely healthy combs of brood 
from other colonies into a weak but healthy colony ; very soon 
the young died, intense heat set in, and the whole colony be- 
came full of foul brood. In Germany the opinion seems to be 
universal that diseased brood is the cause of foul brood.” 

In June, 1889, Mr. Wm. Burkholder, of Otterville, Ont., 
had foul brood originate in his apiary, from starved brood. 
Mr. Burkholder had a very strong colony of well-bred Italians, 
which consumed all their honey just a little before the honey 
season opened, and which he found ina dying state one morn- 
ing. He fed them at once, and the majority of the bees came 
out all right again. All the brood in the colony had died at 
that time from starvation, and rotted in the combs. Then 
warm weather set in, and the whole colony became full of pure 
foul brood. 





In June, 1890, Mr. Charles Urlocker, of Thorold, Ont., 
had 30 colonies of bees turned into foul brood from drowned 
brood. In June, 1890, Mr. Urlocker had 40 good colonies 
with a top story on each hive, and a queen-excluder on every 
brood-chamber. Just then a sudden storm started up, and a 
big cloud bursted over Thorold, and for a time caused a terri- 
ble flood. Mr. Urlocker’s apiary was in low land, the water 
rose very rapidly, and soon 10 brood-chambers were under 
water, and as the queens could not get up through the queen- 
excluders, they were drowned, as well as the brood. The 
water did not get quite up to the tops of the brood-chambers 
of the other 3U colonies, so the queens did not drown in them. 
The bees in nearly all went up into the topstories at the time. 
These colonies were very strong, and some had swarmed be- 
fore that, and were full of brood when the flood overflowed the 
apiary. The water soon went down, extreme heat set in, and 
the brood-chambers full of drowned brood went into a great 
mass of corruption, and turned Mr. Urlocker’s apiary into fou! 
brood witha vengeance. In the Foul Brood Bulletin, page 
14, Mr. D. A. Jones, of Beeton, Ont., says: 

‘*A man once had a hundred colonies in an isolated local- 
ity, with no other apiary within miles of it, and no bees in the 
woods, as far as known; there were no signs of foul brood in 
his apiary all summer, tho the colonies were carefully exam- 
ined once or twice each week. In August or September, a 
flood came and drowned a large portion of the brood in some 
of the hives; 10 or 15 of them were so much injured by the 
flood that the bees did not remove the dead brood, and in most 
of these colonies nearly all the combs were full of brood. The 
weather, after the flood, was very warm and muggy, the 
atmosphere very oppressive for days, with frequent showers. 
All the colonies from which the dead brood were removed came 
out all right, while the 10 or 15 from which it was not re- 
moved became very badly diseased; they attempted to rear 
brood, but some of it was affected, so much so that the odor 
arising from the brood dying was very unpleasant. When all 
the dead brood was removed, the disease continued, and it ap- 
peared that the spores of the disease were in the honey, as 
many of the larve were found dead. Each time brood was 
reared the disease continued to increase, in spite of salicylic 
acid and other treatments then in vogue. Honey from the 
combs when given to a healthy colony produced the disease. 
It appeared in every respect like foul brood, and I feel satis- 
fied that it was. Now, if it did not emanate from the decay- 
ing brood, which was a mass of corruption, where did it come 
from ?” 

Mr. John F. Gates, of Ovid, Erie Co., Pa., U. S., had foul 
brood originate in his apiary from his bees dwindling so badly 
one very backward spring that the bees could not cover or 
care for and keep warm the brood they had started during the 
early warm spell. When weather came in earnest, Mr. Gates 
examined his colonies and discovered that the rotting of the 
uncared-for brood had developt into foul brood. 

Foul brood is a disease that is caused by the rotting of un- 
cared-for brood. It usually originates in spring in weak colo- 
nies that have spring-dwindled so badly that they have not 
bees enough left to cover or care for all the brood, and if the 
spring keeps raw and backward the bees will crowd together 
to keep each other warm, leaving the uncared-for brood to die 
and retin the cells. The brood covered by the bees in time 
hatches, which soincreases the force of the colony that a 
wider circle of comb is covered by the bees taking in the space 
occupied by the decaying brood. Then the brood that is fed 
in these cells where brood lately rotted down, will have to con- 
sume their food mixt with the remains of decayed brood, and 
that is the whole, sole, real and only cause of foul brood. 


In the bee-yards of beginners, over-workt farmers, and 
business men (whose time was fully occupied in other things) 
is where I found many a foul brood nursery. When brood has 
rotted and advanced to the brown-rotton-matter stage it is 
then a very dangerous thing, and if a large quantity of that is 
put in a weak colony it will start foul brood at once. The so- 
called scientists have done a terrible lot of damage by saying 
that the rotting or uncared-for brood could not cause fou! 
brood ; that sort of teaching has caused bee-keepers to be very 
careless, and when foul brood has broken out in their apiaries, 
it makes rapid headway because the owners did not take 
proper care of their colonies, but depended too much upon the 
so-called scientists who are not practical bee-keepers. 

- In the summer of 1890, Mr. John F. Gates wrote up the 
cause of foul brood, and had it publishtin the Canadian Bee 
Journal. When I read it I was greatly pleased to see that Mr. 
Gates had discovered in his own apiary that foul brood was 
caused by the rotting of uncared-for brood. I wrote Mr. Gates 
a letter at the time, thanking him very much for his valuable 
article on the cause of foul brood. He is just right on both 
the cause and cure of foul brood, and it will be a good thing 
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for all bee-keepers, that have fou! brood in their bee-yards, if 
they will follow his instructions how to cure that disease, and 
let the professional guessers alone until they find out. 

In the fall of 1890, I was very much pleased with an ar- 
ticle that Mr. Robinson, of Richfield, N. Y., had publisht in 
the American Bee Journal, on the cause of foul brood, and as 
that was a real test case of his, proving that foul brood was 
caused by the rotting of uncared-for brood, I prized his article 
very much, as that was in the same line of my discovery. I 
wrote Mr. Robinson at the time I read his article, and also 
thankt him for it. 

Some bee-keepers believe that the empty hives that had 
foul brood in, will cause foul brood if not boiled, scalded, or 
disinfected, which is the greatest of nonsense. An empty hive 
never, ho never, gave the disease, and never will. I always 
tell the owners not to waste their time in disinfecting or doing 
anything with the old hive, but cure the disease right in the 
same hive, which they always do. 

Some think that the queens in very badly diseased colo- 
nies will cause foul brood, which I know is anything but a 
fact. Loften have to put two, three, and sometimes four weak 
colonies into one, that have been so used up from foul brood, 
in order to get a fair colony to make it pay to cure them of 
foul brood. In such cases, if the queens suit me, I get them 
for nothing, and bring them home and do away with some 
poor queens, putting these queens from the foul colonies into 
my own. I have proved it in every possible way, and I know 
for a fact that the queens never did cause foul brood. 

Comb foundation has been blamed for helping “to spread 
foul brood, which is not a fact. I defy any man to cause foul 
brood from foundation made from wax rendered out. of the 
worst of foul broody combs. The disease is spread by the bees 
robbing foul broody colonies, and they carry the disease just 
in proportion to the amount of the diseased honey they convey 
te their own hives. 

In my next article I will give all my methods for curing 
foul brood. I don’t use any drugs, nor starve any bees at any 
time, and any*man can cure the worst cases of foul brood by 
my methods, from May to November. Ontario, Canada. 


K 
Importance of Having Good Queens. 


BY J. W. ROUSE. 


I wonder if even one-half of the bee-keepers realize the 
importance of good queens, as upon the queen more than any 
other one thing depends a successful crop of honey. I have 
never seen a season in my bee-keeping experience but what 
some colonies could at least make a living, but I have seen 
some colonies that made a poor living even in a fair season. As 
bees do not make honey, but gather it, of course they can do 
nothing when there is nothing to do on or with. Ifthe queen 
is a good breeder, that does her work at the right time, in the 
right way, her bees are most sure to get something. 

It is hard to convince some that there is as much differ- 
ence in queen-bees as there is in milch-cows, or any other kind 
of stock. While some cows are good milkers, others are not 
worth keeping. So it is with queen-bees. Some colonies are 
kept from year to year, and nothing is ever obtained from 
them. When the old queen gives out, another is reared by the 
bees from her stock, and so this worthless breed is continued. 

Remedy—Replace these worthless queens with good ones 
that will produce bees in quantities sufficient, and with energy 
enough to get a bustleon themselves. 

If queens are to be bought, this is often neglected on ac- 
count of the expense, but as has been said before, ‘‘If one 
does not wish to go to any expense, he had better let the bees 
alone.” Ido not know of any business that will bring in as 
good returns for the time and money as du bees if given the 
right attention. I have never failed to get some honey since 
keeping bees, except one season—that of 1894. That year 
by drawing on my best colonies, I kept some others from starv- 
ing, which proved to me that it does not pay to keep a poor 
queen. Better let them starve rather than to keep them on 
that way. But by weeding out poor queens, the bee-keeper 
can very materially help his honey crop. 

Again, many let their bees rear a large lot of useless drones 
that consume the stores the workers do get. This can be 
avoided by taking out all drone-comb from the brood-nest and 
replacing it with foundation or other worker-comb. This is 
another expense, but one that pays well for the investment. 

By careful watching and proper manipulations one can 
have the bees build extra combs, by building afew ata time, 
but if one can stand the expense at the time, it is cheapest to 
have combs drawn from full sheets of foundation. This in- 
sures straight combs and all worker-cells, besides saving much 
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(Continued from page 342.1 
WHAT SHALL WE PLANT FOR HONEY ? 


Silver Berry (Elw@agnus argentea) is quite a favorite with 
the bees. The plant grows wild from Minnesota to Montana 
and Utah, and has been introduced elsewhere for ornament and 
for its edible, berry-like fruit. Ashort account of it can be 
found on page 215 of the American Bee Journal for Aug. 16, 
1894, under the name ‘* Wild Olive.” 


The Japanese Silver Berry (Elwagnus longipes) introduced 
by nurserymen is probably preferable to the native wild spe- 
cies. It produces a profusion of beautiful yellowish-white 
blossoms in May, and hangs full of bright scarlet acid berries, 
which like those of the native species may be used as cranber- 
ries. The Japanese species isa shrub five to six feet high, 
which bears when but two years old. 


The Buffalo Berry (Shepherdia argentea) grows wild from 
North Minnesota to Colorado and westward, attaining a height 
of 5to 18 feet. Is is closely related to Elaagnus, but while 
the latter has perfect flowers, four stamens, and alternate 
leaves, silvery below, the Shepherdia or Buffalo Berry has di- 
cecious flowers, eight stamens, and opposite leaves, silvery 
both sides, and the tree is somewhat spiny. The fruit is also 
glossier, bright scarlet and even more abundant. It is acid 
and can be used like the Silver Berries, but if left to be toucht 
by frost if becomes very pleasant and can be used as a mid- 
winter dessert fruit. The Rural New Yorker says of it: ‘* Un- 


questionably the Shepherdia is well worthy of cultivation for 


its fruit alone, which is superior to Elwagnus.” I have not 
been able to observe whether this plant is visited by the bees 
or not and so ought really to place it in the list for experiment, 
but from the fact that it is closely related to the silver berries 
I am quite sure it will prove of value to the bee-keeper and on 
account of its great beauty it can be used to replace non-pro- 
ductive ornamental shrubs, or may form a part of the fruit 
orchard. 

The perennial clovers, White, Alsike and Red, with re- 
lated plants such as Alfalfa or Lucern (Medicago sativa), and 
Sainfoin or Esparcette (Onobrychis sativa) are great honey 
producers. I need say little about most of these, for all are 
familiar with them. I do not think, however, that Alsike 
clover (Trifolium hybridum) has received the attention it ought 
to have, either from bee-keepers or farmers. It thrives best 
on moist rich land and in a cool climate, but with carein get- 
ting a good stand, sowing it with timothy and red clover it 
may be grown on a great variety of soils in the North, and 
sown with redtop in the South, it will do well where the latter 
thrives. From the second crop of Red Clover (Trifolium pra- 
tense) Italian and Carniolan bees sometimes gather honey, but 
this source cannot be depended upon. 


Sainfoin or Esparcette (Onobrychis sativa) is a leguminous 
plant largely cultivated in Europe for forage and hay. It is 
raised to a limited extentin our Southern States, but is worthy 
I believe, of much more extended cultivation, altho it is not 
altogether hardy at the North. [t has yielded a light crop as 
far north as Massachusetts, butit is liable to winter-killcon- 
siderably there. In the milder portions of the Atlantic States, 
and south of the Ohio, westward to the Pacific, it surely ought 
to succeed on light, dry soils which containlime. It is a most 
excellent honey-producer and the honey is of fine quality— 
clear, thick, and pleasant-flavored. I shal] sow some sainfoin 
in Maryland the coming spring and would be glad to see it 
tried in other parts of the country. 

The Flat Pea or Vetchling (Lathyrus sylvestris) isa new 
leguminous plant which has come to us from Germany. It is 
one of the most remarkable renovators of the soil known, and 
the European journals of apiculture speak highly of it as a 
honey-producer. Its roots go even deeper into the soil than 





honey building the combs.—Progressive Bee-Keeper. 


those of alfalfa, hence when once establisht it may be de- 
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pended upon to withstand the greatest drouths. It will also 
last for many years and withstand the severest freezing. 


I expected to hear Mr. Terry, in his remarks to you about 
clovers, explain the manner, as near as this has been deter- 
mined, in which these leguminous plants renovate the soil. 
Since some understanding of this may be of use to bee-keep- 
ers who are trying to raise some of these crops, I will state as 
briefly as possible the view generally accepted. It it as fol- 
lows : 

The roots of many leguminous plants not only go deep in- 
to the soil and bring the soluble salts to the surface where they 
are more available for other crops, but these plants also pos- 
sess the power of taking quantities of free nitrogen from the 
air and fixing it as a part of their own substance. The man- 
ner in which they do this has been the subject of careful in- 
vestigation in Germany, and it has been shown that the bulb- 
ous swellings, known as tubercles, on the roots of such plants 
are connected with the acquisition of nitrogen by these plants, 
and further that these tubercles are formed through the action 
of certain bacteria living in the soil. Moreover, it is probable 
that there are various species of bacteria peculiar to the differ- 
ent leguminous plants, as it has been found, in practice, that 
some clovers, as well as other Leguminosex, put for the first 
time on a given piece of land do not always succeed at first, 
even tho the land be good and the climate apparently favor- 
able. But afterthe application of a light dressing—a mere 
sprinkling of surface soil taken from a field on which this par- 
ticular crop had been successfully grown, and which, there- 
fore, contained the bacteria peculiar to this plant—the latter 
was found to thrive in its new location. Also in some cases 
the bacteria, too few in number, multiply with continuous ef- 
fort to raise the given crop, until at last success with it is pos- 
sible. I mention this matter lest some, in trials of these crops 
for forage and as honey-plants, should conclude too hastily 
that a given one would not succeed in their location. It is also 
a very striking illustration of how a cause so entirely beyond 
the reach of the ordinary observer, may materially affect a 
certain practical result and lead to very erroneous conclusions. 
In our own special pursuit no doubt similar cases frequently 
occur. 

The Carob (Ceratonia siliqua). whose long pods are some- 
times called ‘* St. John’s Bread,” is a luguminous tree growing 
in most Mediterranean countries whence its fruits are an im- 
portant acticle of export. In Tunis, Italy, Syria, and Cyprus 
I found it yielding quite a little honey. It is a fine shade and 
ornamental tree besides yielding quantities of fruits which 
furnish very nourishing food for stock. Moreover, it grows 
on very rocky, sterile lands where no rain falls from April to 
November. It is worthy of extensive cultivation in the South- 
west. 

Asparagus (Asparagus officinalis) when left to go to seed 
blossoms during mid-summer and is visited by bees. 

The European Chestnut (Castanea castanea L.) and the 
American (C. dentata Marsh.) and Japanese (C. japonica DC.) 
varieties are eagerly visited by the bees for honey and pollen 
in May orJune, according to the latitude. The Japanese, 
being dwarf, bears early, even when but two to three years 
old, producing also very large nuts. The European variety 
(also known as Italian or Spanish chestnut) is said to do best 
in the Southwest. 

Chinquapin (Castanea pumila) is the only other represen- 
tative we have in the chestnut genus. Itisa shrub-like tree 
which yields honey and pollen, as well as very sweet edible 
nuts about half the size of chestnuts. The nuts are salable, 
and the tree might be planted asa hedge or windbreak. It 
grows nearly everywhere in the South, but would doubtless 
prove hardy in the North also. I understand the Michigan 
Experiment Station has planted some. The objectionable fea- 
ture it has, so far as I know—it is abundant near my apiary—is 
that it suckers immoderately from the central stool, but can 
be easily confined to this and is easily exterminated by remov- 
ing the crown. 

The Filbert or European Hazelnut (Corylus avellana) can 
be profitably grown wherever our wild hazelnut grows. Since 
they afford much early pollen for our bees I am glad to note 
that they are being planted by our horticulturists. 


Chicory (Chicorium intybus) will grow readily in the Uni- 
ted States. The root is dried and used as coffee or mixt with 
coffee. It is largely growu in Europe, being in Belgium a 
leading product. Five years ago that country sent about 
$11,000 worth to America, while last year it sent us some 
$130,000 worth, or more than ten times as much, and our 
annual importations of this product from all countries exceed 
one-third of a million dollars in value. European physicians 
recommend its use instead of coffee or mixt with coffee by 
those who have stomach troubles or whose nerves do not per- 
mit the use of coffee alone. Many prefer the taste of the bey- 





erage made from this mixture to that prepared from coffee 
alone. Since there is an increasing demand for this product, 
and the chicory plant is a good honey-producer, remaining in 
bloom during a good part of July and August, a handsome 
plant with its bright blue and abundant flowers, and stands 
drouth well, bee-keepers should be the ones to take advantage 
of the market and raise it. 
(Continued next week.) 
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Uniting Weak Colonics. 


What is the most satisfactory way to double up two weak 
colonies and make one strong colony? ‘They are very weak, 
and one colony alone will not fill a tea-cup, but I think by 
doubling them I can make one strong colony. 

I have just started, and have 16 colonies. 
much good from the American Bee Journal. 


I am deriving 


LOUISIANA. 


ANSWER.—At this time of year when bees are busy gath- 
ering there is no trouble whatever about uniting—just unite. 
Set one hive over the other and let them unite at their leisure, 
or lift frames and bees outof one hive and put into the other. 
If you have a preference as to queens, kill the poorer one a 
day or so before uniting. There will be less trouble about the 
bees going back to the old location if the bees that are to be 
moved have their queen killed a day or two before moving. 


i 


Bee-Keeping as a Business. 


1. Iam seriously thinking of selecting bee-culture as my 
pursuit in the near future. This is, however, not definitely 
settled, depending, among other things, upon my experience 
this summer, and your advice. I never paid any attention to 
bees unti] last summer, so I am altogether at a loss to select a 
suitable place—the first requisite for successful bee-culture. 
On the selecting of a location I would like more light. I 
therefore would like the benefit of your experience in select- 
ing a location where bee-culture may successfully be practiced. 
I suppose California would be an ideal place, but I understand 
that competition is very sharp, and the market the poorest 
in the United States. I really have a preference for north- 
west Arkansas, but I do not know whether the flora there 
furnishes sufficient nectar. Some strawberries are raised 
there, and great apple-orchards are abundant—that is the 
end of my knowledge. 

2. If one devotes himself entirely to bee-culture, with a 
capital of from $500 to $1,000, how should he invest it ? 

8. Should he depend upon the sale of honey and wax 
alone for his income ? 

4. Would it pay to have queen-rearing in connection 
with it? 

5. What race is mostly in demand, and what is approxi- 
mately the price at the different seasons for a tested queen of 
select breeding? Of course it differs materially whether I can 
sell 8 or 10 or 50 to 100 in one season. 

6. What else might one do to make it pay? I do not 
mean to acquire wealth, but would expect pleasure and a com- 
fortable living. GERMANY. 


ANswERS.—1. To advise as to location is so, difficult as to 
be fairly clast as impossible. What is best for one may not be 
best for another. There are some locations where the bee- 
keeper is practically shut out from all the world, and while 
one might endure it, another would rather saw wood fora 
living and be where he could see folks. Then there is the 
matter of health to be considered, and all locations are not 
equally healthy. 

Rapid adjustments are al] the time taking place, a spe- 
cially favored locality being speedily filled with bee-keepers 
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enough to supply it, if not tooverstock it. The ideal place 
would be one where nectar-bearing plants were abundant and 
continuous, @ place where bee-keepers were still so scarce 
that much land remained tobe possest. It is self-evident that 
I don’t know of such a place, for if I knew of it some one else 
would know of it, and candidates for its occupation would be 
prompt and active. 

Probably your estimate of California is not-far out of the 
way, and still if I were looking for a location I would figure 
somewhat on the possibility of working so hard and planning 
so well as to reap profitin any place where large crops were 
possible. I don’t know anything about northwest Arkansas, 
and I don’t remember seeing mention of it as a honey-produc- 
ing region. That very fact makes it possible that it may be 
desirable. People go in flocks, like sheep, and it may be that 
the flock not having yet tended in the direction of Arkansas, 
there may be a good outlook. Where strawberries are raised 
and apple-trees are abundant, there is hope for bees. 


On the whole you will probably find that advantages and 
disadvantages are so mixt up in different locations, a clear 
field being so much easier to find where honey-yields are mod- 
erate, that no one place has all the inviting features, and your 
own tastes and desires can alone help to make the proper esti- 
mate after you areon the ground. Indeed, it may be that 
what you would consider the most desirable location, all 
things considered, might be found on the same side of the 
ocean where you are now. 

2. With that amount of money the investment would be 
mainly in bees and their hives, some part being needed for the 
necessary supplies and tools. The purchase of land fora 
permanent location would have to come later, unless-in some 
location where land had little value. 

3. Jt wouldn’t do to depend for a living on the sale of wax 
and honey. A man should at least have enough ahead to sup- 
port himself for two years, for it isn’t so very uncommon to 
have two successive years of entire failure, and the line of 
years of failure might stretch out farther than that. 

4. The field of queen-rearing is greatly overworkt. To 
be successful, time, experience, and money in advertising 
must be freely used. 

5. Probably more Italians by far than any other race are 
now demanded. A catalog before me gives select tested 
queen, January, February, March, $3.00; April, May, June, 
$2.50; July, August, September, October, $2.25; Novem- 
ber, December, $2.50. But the number of such queens sold 
is exceedingly small—probably not one for every hundred un- 
tested sold for a dollar or less. 

6. That depends altogether upon your own proficiency in 
any line. Nearly anything that you can remuneratively do 
can be workt along with bee-keeping. Poultry-raising might 
be mentioned as specially suitable. 


————> ee 


Putting on Supers—Swarming. 





What time should the supers be puton? Does it inter- 
fere with swarming ? I would like to have all colonies swarm 
that will. W. J. 8S. 


ANSWER.—Putting supers on early has some tendency to 
prevent swarming. If you want to make sure that they shall 
swarm, let them be somewhat contracted for room. But this 
might be carried too far, and it isn’t best to delay too long 


putting on supers. 
ee 


Plians for Transferring. 


1. I have a few colonies of bees in movable-frame hives 
that I wish to transfer into other and better frame hives. I 
to-day set a second brood-chamber filled with full sheets of 
foundation on top of two of them, with nothing between them, 
thinking they would move upstairs shortly. Can I reasonably 
expect them to do so, after which I will destroy the old in- 
ferior hive, or will I have to adopt some other plan, the Hed- 
don plan, for instance ? 

2. If not that, how would the following plando: After 
a week or 10 days, change places with the brood-chambers, 
putting the old one on top, shaking all the bees down into the 
other, then put between them a queen-excluder, allowing 
them to run in this manner for 21 days, then shake all the 
bees out of the upper hive and destroy it. If you know of any 
better plan, please tell it. NoRTHERN ILLINOIS. 


ANswERS.—1. This plan is not. at all sure of being a suc- 
cess. One reason for this is that bees naturally put their 
stores above their brood, working downward. You're expect- 


queen above, you will probably not get the brood outof the 
lower story allsummer. Even with an excluder, I’ve known 
queens to sulk—in one case for weeks—refusing to lay up- 
stairs. On the other hand, it happens only too often, that 
queens will go upstairs and lay there when it is not desired. 
The Heddon plan is used chiefly in transferring from box- 
hives, but there is no reason why it might not also be used 
with frame hives. 

2. Your second plan is all right, and you needn’t wait any 
10 days, providing the colony is strong. At the end of three 
weeks you'll have honey to extract from the upper frames, 
ee brood in the way, unless it be a little sealed drone- 
b A 
If the colony is not strong (or if you had begun a little 
earlier in the season), a good plan is to take outof the old 
hive all combs not containing brood, filling up the space with 
dummies, setting the old hive on the new one, obliging the 
bees to use the new one for any entrance. Then asthe colony 
needed more room it would of its own accord begin to occupy 
the frames of the lower hive with brood, when you could put 
an excluder between, making sure that the queen was in the 


lower story. 
hc 


Honey Crowding Out Brood. 


What oughtI todo? I have 20 colonies, and about one- 
half of the hives are so full of honey that they have not room 
enough for brood. I have no extractor. J 


ANSWER.—One way of remedying the trouble is to get an 
extractor. Another is to take out one or more frames of 
honey from each hive, replacing with frames of foundation. 
Quite possibly, however, you may find the trouble correcting 
itself, for this time of year bees consume a large amount of 
honey in brood-rearing, and don’t gather as fast as they use it. 


a ee 


A Beginner’s Questions. 


1. Last fall I ‘‘took up” a few colonies of bees, and put 
out the brood-comb, as there was some unsealed honey, for 
the other bees to clean out. Does that teach them to rob, as 
they went to robbing a short time after ? 


2. Will the hive that they robbed last fall do to puta 
swarm in this summer, as the comb looks clean ? 


8. Do bees rear a queen (in the spring) themselves when 
the old one dies in the winter ? 

4. How long does a worker-bee generally live? 

5. May I come again ? V. 


ANswErRs.—1. Yes, that would do something toward mak- 
ing them inclined to rob other colonies, providing there were 
others too weak to protect themselves, bit it would not affect 
them at the present time to any noticeable extent. Probably 
not many engaged in the affair last fall are now living, and 
those that are still alive have not a vivid recollection of it. 

2. Yes, it’s all right. 

8. If a queen dies in the winter, leaving no eggs in the 
hive, it is impossible for the workers to rear a successor. If 
she dies in early spring, before bees get to flying much, the 
bees may rear a successor from eggs or larve present, but 
such queens are not likely to prove of much value. 


4. A worker that first sees the light now, will live about 
six weeks. That is, six weeks is about the life of a worker 
during the season of busy work. They literally wear them- 
selves out at work, and the less they do the longer they will 
live, within reasonable limits. Bees hatcht late in the season 
live several months, continuing throughout the winter and 
helping to get work started the next spring. A queen lives 
usually two or three years, altho sometimes a 4-year-old may 
do good work, and iv rare cases they may attain the ripe age 
of 6 years. 

5. Yes, come on whenever you have some good, healthy 
questions. ; 
waewwwwvwvwvwvvvvev. © © eee eee eee 








The Horse—How to Break and Handle.— 
This is a pamphlet of 32 pages, giving complete instructions 
for breaking and educating colts, teaching horses to drive, 
and for use under the saddle, together with many instructions 
which have never before been publisht, and which are the re- 
sult of the author’s experience covering a period of 20 years. 
By Prof. Wm. Mullen, with whom the editor of the Bee Jour- 
nal is personally acquainted. Price, postpaid, 20 cents; or 
given as a premium for sending us one new subscriber to the 





ing them to work upward. With no excluder to confine the 


Bee Journal for the rest of the year at 50 cents. 
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The Buffalo (N. VY.) Meeting of the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union will be held Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, August 24, 25 and 26, 1897, the first session 
being at 10 a.m. of the 24th. This is during the annual 
meeting of the Grand Army of the Republic, when railroad 
rates will be low. Further information as to the hall, hotel 
rates, etc., will be given later. 

We trust that there may be a grand rally this year at 
Buffalo. With the assured advantage of reasonable railroad 
rates, there ought to be a large attendance. Begin to plan 
now to go. You will have over two months to get ready in. 


—_——»> 


Retail Packages for Extracted Honey.— 
Mr. R. C. Aikin, in Gleanings for June 1, has an excellent 
article on the marketing of extracted honey, in which he truly 
says that there is really no popular retail package for it, as 
there is for syrups. He seems to lean toward the same idea 
that we advanced in the essay we read at the Wisconsin con- 
vention last February, namely, honey-producers will have to 
put up extracted honey in small tin receptacles—say pints and 
quarts—in order to induce a more general consumption of 
honey. 

But the great difficulty to overcome is that of granulation. 
If any pure extracted honey could be retained indefinitely in 
its liquid form, the problem could the more easily be 
solved. But as that seems well-nigh impossible, perhaps the 
next easiest thing is to educate the people concerning the 
granulating tendency of pure extracted honey, and to get them 
to purchase only the candied article, and thus feel reasonably 
certain that they are getting the pure thing. 

We experimented with pint and quart tin cans, with an 








inch screw cap, costing respectively $3.50 and $4.00 per 
100. Perhaps in lots of 1,000 these prices could be reduced 
10 or 15 percent. But the grocers objected having honey in 
tin, as it could not be seen as in glass. They rely principally 
upon its attractive appearance to make sales, and so they 
demand it put up in glass. 

It will be a slow, hard job to make a success of selling 
honey in tin, and then we think it will have to be done by 
individual effort and education of the public. There are too 
many people who think that candied honey is only a kind of 
sugar. 

Honey is so different from everything else, that it is 
utterly impossible to lay down any regular rule that can or 
will apply toit. Most people look upon it as a luxury, and 
until they are educated differently, we do not soon look for 
any sudden general or extensive demand for honey. Only 
time, and continued and untiring effort on the part of bee- 
keepers and honey-sellers will accomplish much, we think. 





A Grand Exposition in Chicago will be held 
from next Sept. 25 to Oct. 16. Itis to be called ‘* The Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Exposition of Home Products,” and will be in 
the ‘‘ Coliseum,” the largest exhibition building in the world. 
No doubt reduced railroad rates will be obtained at that time, 
especially in Illinois and the near-by States. 

A reader of the Bee Journal asks, ‘‘ Why can’t there be 
a meeting of the old Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Association 
about that time—say the second week in October ?” We don’t 
know any reason why there can’t be. What do others say 
about it? We shall be glad to do all we can to perfect the 
necessary arrangements, in case it is decided to hold the con- 
vention. 

Suppose all who are interested, and would like to attend 
such a meeting, just drop us a card to that effect. 

ae AO a 


The Simpson Honey-Plant is one that has 
been well recommended by those who have givenit a trial. 
They say itis a real honey-plant. Mr. Geo. W. Williams, of 
Missouri, who has grown it extensively, has this to say 
about it: 


Epiror YorK :—While I do not wish to get into any con- 
troversy with any bee-keeper, and especially one as high in 
authority as Dr. Miller, still I would like to answer the in- 
quiry of J. H. D., on page 294. Let me say to him, plant 
your % acre of spare ground in Simpson honey-plant, and get 
four times as much nectar as any other plant in cultivation 
that I am acquainted with. 

Dr. Miller says: ‘‘ But 4 of an acre of ground cannot be 
expected to do a great deal of good, no matter what it con- 
tains.” Let us see. On that 4 of an acre J. H. D. can set 
and grow 1,500 Simpson plants, and while I have not made a 
scientific calculation upon the average production of the 
plant, yet I place it at 44 pound of honey to the plant, which 
would be a yield of 750 pounds of honey. When I say 
‘* plant,” understand that I mean hill or bunch, for in setting 
a single plant it will stool, like pie-plant, and send up from 
two to six fine stalks from each hill, if properly cultivated. 

When Mr. Root said: ‘‘One bloom of theSimpson honey- 
plant is equal to 100 basswood blooms,” he put it very mildly. 

It commences to blossom about the middle of June, and 
keeps a continuous bloom until a late hard frost cuts it off, 
and the bees work on it from early morn until dark. 

Yes, by all means, plant that 4% of an acre to the Simp- 
son honey-plant, and watch the bees swarm after it. Of 
course, Iam speaking for my latitude (Missouri), as I know 
nothing about what it will do in other places. I have been 
cultivatihg it for some time, and speak from experience. 
There are two kinds of it, and one is very much superior to 
the other. Gro. W. WILLIAMS. 


In a former communication, Mr. Williams wrote us as 
follows about this fine honey-plant: 

It pays better than any other crop I can raise. I have it 
and sweet clover growing side by side, and, to use the boy’s 


expression, the sweet clover ‘‘isn’t in it” for honey. The 
early frosts that killed almost all other blooms-does not affect 
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it, but it keeps right on “* bearing” honey until it freezes. It 
will withstand more drouth than any other plant, sweet clover 
not excepted. For best results, it should be sown in the fall, 
in seed-beds, like tobacco, and transplanted in rows about 
four feet apart, and cultivated a few times during the season. 


We might say that we have arranged with Mr. Williams 
to furnish us some seed of the Simpson honey-plant in time 
for it to be sown next fall. The price will be, one ounce for 
20 cents, or two ounces for 35 cents, postpaid. Or, we will 
send one ounce as @ premium for sending us one new six 
months’ subscriber for the Bee Journal at 50 cents, or two 
ounces for one new subscriber for a year, at $1.00. Orders 
can be sent in any time, and they will be filled in rotation as 
soon as we get the seed from Mr. Williams, who will write an 
article describing fully just how to grow the plant, in time to 
be of use next fall. 





Honey-Lemonade.—Mr. C. Davenport, in Glean- 
ings, speaks highly of the merits of lemonade made with 
honey. He claims a greater refreshing effect than from ordi- 
nary lemonade. He tells about it thus: 


There is another way some honey can be very profitably 
used by bee-keepers, and that is by converting it into honey- 
lemonade, as occasion may offer...... As the people of our 
town celebrated the Fourth of July last year, I resolved to 
give the matter a trial that day. I was notable to leave home 
myself, but I got two young men in the neighborhood inter- 
ested in the matter, and they were eager to try it on shares. 
We took a low. wagon with a big hay-rack on it, and fitted a 
canvas top over it and to one side. The other side was left 
open except for a strip of canvas at the top, on which was 
printed in large letters of red and blue—‘t Pure Honey 
LEMONADE.” 

I furnisht a number of newly-built combs in brood-frames 
to hang up on the back side of the rack. Quite a display was 
also made of section honey, and extracted in glass of different 
sizes; @ frame of bees with a queen, in an observatory hive, 
and two boxes with wire-cloth on both sides, containing bees, 
were also used to attract attention. The whole was decorated 
with evergreens, flags and flowers. I furnisht a steady team 
so the boys could haul the ‘‘rig” around where the people 
were the thickest. 

Before and after the Fourth we had some very hot 
weather; but the glorious Fourth was a cool, cloudy, even 
chilly day, compared with the weather just before; and on 
this accountgour sales were not what they would have been on 
a warm day. Many of the other lemonade stands did not pay 
expenses; but the boys gave me $13.45 as my share of the 
profits on the sale of lemonade. The whole time the three of 
us spent in arranging the wagon was not over half a day. 
The lemonade was made just the same as any, except pure 
extracted clover honey was used to sweeten it instead of 
sugar. While I do not know that many would like its taste 
any better than that sweetened with sugar, it is certainly 
much more refreshing, and has a pleasant or stimulating 
effect. We used a large amount of it at our place last sum- 
mer; and many of the neighbors who drank some, bought 
honey to make it. 

In selling honey-lemonade at a public stand, those who 
buy it seem to notice its refreshing effect, and return for more. 
I believe it is a very healthful drink, and I am going to see if 
it will keep when bottled up air-tight. If it will, I intend to 
put some of it on sale this summer among druggists and 
grocers. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AAA A AA A AM hhh hehe be he te he tet 





Encyclopedia for Beeswax.—Some time ago we 
offered a splendid work of eight large volumes, called ‘‘ The 
New Standard American Encyclopedia,” having nearly 4,000 
pages, and over 300 colored maps, charts, and diagrams. 
Size of volume, 2 inches thick, 844 wide, and 11} long. As 
per that offer, last publisht on page 186, the eight volumes 
were offered by freight for only $19 cash. We can furnish 
a set or two at that price, bound in half morroco; or will ex- 
change a setfor 75 pounds of yellow beeswax, delivered at 
our office. You would be more than satisfied with the En- 
cyclopedia, and a set of such books ought to be in every 
family for reference. 

tetiness 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. 


See offer on page 362. 








The Weekly Budget. 


Rev. W. P. Fay or, a bee-keeper and apiarian writer of 
Franklin Co., Iowa, is also associate editor of The Parish Out- 
look. 








Mr. J. W. VAN ALLEN, of Crawford Co., Wis., wrote us 
May 31, that he was suffering from a head trouble, and that 
his physician advised complete rest. We regret to hear this, 
and trust that Mr. Van Allen may soon beall right again. 


Mr. Percy Stone—son of Secretary Jas. A. Stone, of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association—made the Bee Journal 
office a pleasant call last week. He had been employed in 
Chicago the past few months, but was on his way back to the 
good old farm in Sangamon county. 





Mr. W. H. PripeGen, of Warren Co., N.C., has sent us 
his **catalog and price-list of queens, together with combined 
and improved methods of queen-rearing.” It presents a neat 
appearance, and should prove a good advertisement for Mr. 
Pridgen, who is a promising young bee-keeper of the South. 


Mr. J. Q. Smiru, of Logan Co., Ill., wrote us June 3, as 
follows: 

** My bees are in fine condition. 
The prospects for clover honey are good. 
sections. The weather is rather cool.” 





I had 8 swarms in May. 
I am putting on 


Mr. M. M. Miter, of Livingston Co., Ill., called on us 
recently. He reported the prospects good. Last year bee- 
keeping was practically a failure in his locality, but the year 
before they had agoodcrop. One colony that year yielded 
$20 worth of honey. But last year it didn’t produce an 
ounce. 


Mr. C. M. McLEAn, of Baltimore Co., Md., wrote us May 
25, when sending his renewal subscription : 


‘**The American Bee Journal has reacht me regularly, 
and I must commend you for its prompt appearance every 
week, and for its sterling worth.” 


Rev. L. J. Tempuin, of San Diego Co., Calif., wrote May 


**T don’t see much merit in those taking the American 
Bee Journal who, as they say, can’t get along without it. Now 
I could get along without it, but I won’t as long as can get it 
—so, there !” 

**Ppor. LAWRENCE BRUNER, 80 favorably known by those 
who attended the Lincoln convention, has been employed by 
the Argentine Republic to study the grasshopper plague 
they’ve had for ten years. He sailed from New York April 
24, having a year’s leave of absence from the University of 
Nebraska.”—Straw in Gleanings. 


Mr. W. W. Cary’s apiarian establishment, located in 
Franklin Co., Mass., is shown by a full-page engraving in 
Gleanings for June 1. Mr. Cary says his ‘father was the 
first man to propagate the Italian bee.” He was also a friend 
of the lamented Langstroth, who made many experiments in 
the senior Cary’s apiary when inventing the movable-frame 
hive. 


Mr. A. G. Wiuson, of Vernon Co., Wis., writing us June 
1, said: 


‘*I fear our basswood honey cropin this locality will be 
short—possibly none—on account of two hard frosts—one this 


morning and one yesterday niorning. So faras I have noticed, , 


the fruit isall frozen. Bees are in about the usual condition 


for this date.” 


Pror. A. J. Coox has recently engaged with The Los 
Angeles Herald—one of the large daily newspapers on the 
Pacific Coast—to conduct its agricultural department. It will 
be well done. The Professor is doing lots of journalistic work 
nowadays. We don’t see how he can stand it to do so much, 
unless it be that the California ozone is a wonderful brain 
strengthener. 


t@™ See “ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 350. 
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Editorial Comments. 








The Buffalo (N. VY.) Meeting of the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union will be held Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, August 24, 25 and 26, 1897, the first session 
being at 10 a.m. of the 24th. This is during the annual 
meeting of the Grand Army of the Republic, when railroad 
rates will be low. Further information as to the ball, hotel 
rates, etc., will be given later. 

We trust that there may be a grand rally this year at 
Buffalo. With the assured advantage of reasonable railroad 
rates, there ought to be a large attendance. Begin to plan 
now to go. You wil] have over two months to get ready in. 


+> 2 oe :— 


Retail Packages for Extracted Honey.— 
Mr. R. C. Aikin, in Gleanings for June 1, has an excellent 
article on the marketing of extracted honey, in which he truly 
says that there is really no popular retail package for it, as 
there is for syrups. He seems to lean toward the same idea 
that we advanced in the essay we read at the Wisconsin con- 
vention last February, namely, honey-producers will have to 
put up extracted honey in small tin receptacles—say pints and 
quarts—in order to induce a more general consumption of 
honey. 

But the great difficulty to overcome is that of granulation. 
If any pure extracted honey could be retained indefinitely in 
its liquid form, the problem could the more easily be 
solved. But as that seems well-nigh impossible, perhaps the 
next easiest thing is to educate the people concerning the 
granulating tendency of pure extracted honey, and to get them 
to purchase only the candied article, and thus feel reasonably 
certain that they are getting the pure thing. 

We experimented with pint and quart tin cans, with an 





inch screw cap, costing respectively $3.50 and $4.00 per 
100. Perhaps in lots of 1,000 these prices could be reduced 
10 or 15 percent. But the grocers objected having honey in 
tin, as it could not be seen as in glass. They rely principally 
upon its attractive appearance to make sales, and so they 
demand it put up in glass. 

It will be a slow, hard job to make a success of selling 
honey in tin, and then we think it will have to be done by 
individual effort and education of the public. There are too 
many people who think that candied honey is only a kind of 
sugar. 

Honey is so different from everything else, that it is 
utterly impossible to lay down any regular rule that can or 
will apply toit. Most people look upon it as a luxury, and 
until they are educated differently, we do not soon look for 
any sudden general or extensive demand for honey. Only 
time, and continued and untiring effort on the part of bee- 
keepers and honey-sellers will accomplish much, we think. 





A Grand Exposition in Chicago will be held 
from next Sept. 25 to Oct. 16. Itis to be called ‘* The Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Exposition of Home Products,” and will be in 
the ‘* Coliseum,” the largest exhibition building in the world. 
No doubt reduced railroad rates will be obtained at that time, 
especially in Illinois and the near-by States. 

A reader of the Bee Journal asks, ‘‘ Why can’t there be 
a meeting of the old Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Association 
about that time—say the second week in October?” We don’t 
know any reason why there can’t be. What do others say 
about it? We shall be glad to do all we can to perfect the 
necessary arrangements, in case it is decided to hold the con- 
vention. 

Suppose all who are interested, and would like to attend 
such a meeting, just drop us a card to that effect. 

The Simpson Honey-Plant is one that has 
been well recommended by those who have givenit a trial. 
They say itis a real honey-plant. Mr. Geo. W. Williams, of 
Missouri, who has grown it extensively, has this to say 
about it: 


Epiror YorK :—While I do not wish to get into any con- 
troversy with any bee-keeper, and especially one as high in 
authority as Dr. Miller, still I would like to answer the in- 
quiry of J. H. D., on page 294. Let me say to him, plant 
your ¥ acre of spare ground in Simpson honey-plant, and get 
four times as much nectar as any other plant in cultivation 
that I am acquainted with. 

Dr. Miller says: ‘But % of an acre of ground cannot be 
expected to do a great deal of good, no matter what it con- 
tains.” Let us see. On that 4% of an acre J. H. D. can set 
and grow 1,500 Simpson plants, and while I have not made a 
scientific calculation upon the average production of the 
plant, yet I place it at 44 pound of honey to the plant, which 
would be a yield of 750 pounds of honey. When I say 
‘* plant,” understand that I mean hill or bunch, for in setting 
a single plant it will stool, like pie-plant, and send up from 
two to six fine stalks from each hill, if properly cultivated. 

When Mr. Root said: ‘*One bloom of theSimpson honey- 
plant is equal to 100 basswood blooms,” he put it very mildly. 

It commences to blossom about the middle of June, and 
keeps a continuous bloom until a late hard frost cuts it off, 
and the bees work on it from early morn until dark. 

Yes, by all means, plant that 4% of an acre to the Simp- 
son honey-plant, and watch the bees swarm after it. Of 
course, Iam speaking for my latitude (Missouri), as I know 
nothing about what it will do in other places. I have been 
cultivatihg it for some time, and speak from experience. 
There are two kinds of it, and one is very much superior to 
the other. Gro. W. WILLIAMS. 


In a former communication, Mr. Williams wrote us as 
follows about this fine honey-plant: 

It pays better than any other crop I can raise. I have it 
and sweet clover growing side by side, and, to use the boy’s 


expression, the sweet clover ‘‘isn’t in it” for honey. The 
early frosts that killed almost all other blooms does not affect 
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it, but it keeps right on ‘* bearing” honey until it freezes. It 
will withstand more drouth than any other plant, sweet clover 
not excepted. For best results, it should be sown in the fall, 
in seed-beds, like tobacco, and transplanted in rows about 
four feet apart, and cultivated a few times during the season. 


We might say that we have arranged with Mr. Williams 
to furnish us some seed of the Simpson honey-plant in time 
for it to be sown next fall. The price will be, one ounce for 
20 cents, or two ounces for 35 cents, postpaid. Or, we will 
send one Ounce as a premium for sending us one new six 
months’ subscriber for the Bee Journal at 50 cents, or two 
ounces for one new subscriber for a year, at $1.00. Orders 
can be sent in any time, and they will be filled in rotation as 
soon as we get the seed from Mr. Williams, who will write an 
article describing fully just how to grow the plant, in time to 
be of use next fall. 





Honey-Lemonade.—Mr. ©. Davenport, in Glean- 
ings, speaks highly of the merits of lemonade made with 
honey. He claims a greater refreshing effect than from ordi- 
nary lemonade. He tells about it thus: 


There is another way some honey can be very profitably 
used by bee-keepers, and that is by converting it into honey- 
lemonade, as occasion may offer...... As the people of our 
town celebrated the Fourth of July last year, I resolved to 
give the matter a trial that day. I was notable to leave home 
myself, but I got two young men in the neighborhood inter- 
ested in the matter, and they were eager to try it on shares. 
We took a low wagon with a big hay-rack on it, and fitted a 
canvas top over it and to one side. The other side was left 
open except for a strip of canvas at the top, on which was 
printed in large letters of red and blue—‘‘ Pure Honey 
LEMONADE.” 

I furnisht a number of newly-built combs in brood-frames 
to hang up on the back side of the rack. Quite a display was 
also made of section honey, and extracted in glass of different 
sizes; @ frame of bees with a queen, in an observatory hive, 
and two boxes with wire-cloth on both sides, containing bees, 
were also used to attract attention. The whole was decorated 
with evergreens, flags and flowers. I furnisht a steady team 
so the boys could haul the ‘‘rig” around where the people 
were the thickest. 

Before and after the Fourth we had some very hot 
weather; but the glorious Fourth was a cool, cloudy, even 
chilly day, compared with the weather just before; and on 
this accountfour sales were not what they would have been on 
a warm day. Many of the other lemonade stands did not pay 
expenses; but the boys gave me $13.45 as my share of the 
profits on the sale of lemonade. The whole time the three of 
us spent in arranging the wagon was not over half a day. 
The lemonade was made just the same as any, except pure 
extracted clover honey was used to sweeten it instead of 
sugar. While I do not know that many would like its taste 
any better than that sweetened with sugar, it is certainly 
much more refreshing, and has a pleasant or stimulating 
effect. We used a large amount of it at our place last sum- 
mer; and many of the neighbors who drank some, bought 
honey to make it. 

In selling honey-lemonade at a public stand, those who 
buy it seem to notice its refreshing effect, and return for more. 
I believe it is a very healthful drink, and I am going to see if 
it will keep when bottled up air-tight. If it will, I intend to 
put some of it on sale this summer among druggists and 
grocers. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAA AA 4 4b bb bb hhh hte te hehehe deh ee td 





Encyclopedia for Beeswax.—Some time ago we 
offered a splendid work of eight large volumes, called ‘*‘ The 
New Standard American Encyclopedia,” having nearly 4,000 
pages, and over 300 colored maps, charts, and diagrams. 
Size of volume, 2 inches thick, 814 wide, and 11}¢ long. As 
per that offer, last publisht on page 186, the eight volumes 
were offered by freight for only $19 cash. We can furnish 
a set or two at that price, bound in half morroco; or will ex- 
change a setfor 75 pounds of yellow beeswax, delivered at 
our office. You would be more than satisfied with the En- 
cyclopedia, and a set of such books ought to be in every 
family for reference. 

étedeioats 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. 


See offer on page 362. 








The Weekly Budget. 


Rev. W. P. Fay.or, a bee-keeper and apiarian writer of 
Franklin Co., Iowa, is also associate editor of The Parish Out- 
look. 








Mr. J. W. VAN ALLEN, of Crawford Co., Wis., wrote us 
May 31, that he was suffering from a head trouble, and that 
his physician advised complete rest. We regret to hear this, 
and trust that Mr. Van Allen may soon beall right again. 


Mr. Percy Stone—son of Secretary Jas. A. Stone, of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association—made the Bee Journal 
office a pleasant call last week. He had been employed in 
Chicago the past few months, but was on his way back to the 
good old farm in Sangamon county. 





Mr. W. H. PripGen, of Warren Co., N.C., has sent us 
his ‘*catalog and price-list of queens, together with combined 
and improved methods of queen-rearing.” It presents a neat 
appearance, and should prove a good advertisement for Mr. 
Pridgen, who is a promising young bee-keeper of the South. 





Mr. J. Q. Smiru, of Logan Co., Ill., wrote us June 3, as 
follows: 

‘* My bees are in fine condition. 
The prospects for clover honey are good. 
sections. The weather is rather cool.” 


I had 8 swarms in May. 
I am putting on 





Mr. M. M. MituerR, of Livingston Co., Ill., called on us 
recently. He reported the prospects good. Last year bee- 
keeping was practically a failure in his locality, but the year 
before they had agoodcrop. Ore colony that year yielded 
$20 worth of honey. But last year it didn’t produce an 
ounce. 


Mr. C. M. McLEAN, of Baltimore Co., Md., wrote us May 
25, when sending his renewal subscription : 


‘The American Bee Journal has reacht me regularly, 
and I must commend you for its prompt appearance every 
week, and for its sterling worth.” 


Rev. L. J. Tempuin, of San Diego Co., Calif., wrote May 


‘*T don’t see much merit in those taking the American 
Bee Journal who, as they say, can’t get along without it. Now 
I could get along without it, but I won’t as long as can get it 
—so, there!” 

‘*Pror. LAWRENCE BRUNER, so favorably known by those 
who attended the Lincoln convention, has been employed by 
the Argentine Republic to study the grasshopper plague 
they’ve had for ten years. He sailed from New York April 
24, having a year’s leave of absence from the University of 
Nebraska.”—Straw in Gleanings. 


Mr. W. W. Cary’s apiarian establishment, located in 
Franklin Co., Mass., is shown by a full-page engraving in 
Gleanings for June 1. Mr. Cary says his ‘father was the 
first man to propagate the Italian bee.” He was also a friend 
of the lamented Langstroth, who made many experiments in 
the senior Cary’s apiary when inventing the movable-frame 
hive. 


Mr. A. G. Wizson, of Vernon Co., Wis., writing us June 
1, said: 


‘*T fear our basswood honey cropin this locality will be 
short—possibly none—on account of two hard frosts—one this 
morning and one yesterday morning. So faras I have noticed, 
the fruit isall frozen. Bees are in about the usual condition 
for this date.” 


Pror. A. J. Coox has recently engaged with The Los 
Angeles Herald—one of the large daily newspapers on the 
Pacific Coast—to conduct its agricultural department. It will 
be well done. The Professor is doing lots of journalistic work 
nowadays. We don’t see how he can stand it to do so much, 
unless it be that the California ozone is a wonderful brain 
strengthener. 


t@™ See ‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 350. 
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Now for New Subscribers for the rest of 1897: 
We would like to have each of our present readers send us at 
least one new subscriber for the Bee Journal before July 1, 
1897. That surely will not be hard todo, when they will 
need to pay only 50 cents for the rest of this year. That is 
about 7 months, or only 7 cents a month for the weekly 
American Bee Journal. Any one with only a colony or two 
of bees should jump at such an offer as that. 


Now, we don’t ask you to work for us for nothing, but 
will say that for each new 50-cent subscriber you send us, we 
will mail you your choice of one of the following list: 


Wood Binder for the Bee ES lis ok Sinn 5s chon eaendeawaes 20c. 
50 copies of leaflet on * Why Eat Honey ?”.................- 20c. 
50 on “ How to Keep Honey’”’......... .... 20c. 
50 - " on “ Alsike Glover ery te Reakd Rakin ceases 20c. 

6 copies ** Honey as Food and Medicine’”’ 20c. 


1 copy each * Preparation of mpg - the Market’ (10¢. ) 
wk Hoolittle s “ Hive I Use” 
1 oom each Dadants’ “ Sa hy Bees” (8c.)and “ Bee- 
Pasturage a ey REID cod scccce neve. codsedececes 18¢. 
Dr. Howard’s book on “ Foul Brood” cntles 6% vais Gnaakedes 25c. 
Kohnke’s ** Foul Brood” book 
Cheshire’s ** Foul Brood ”’ book (10c.) and Dadants’ ‘‘ Hand- 


Bina Baga” (G0.) ... 00s) pierce ev obec ccessdecdscsecscesisoce 18c. 
Dr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health..............-.c.cceeeeeees 25c. 
RN ee ra rere 25c. 
Our Poultry Doctor, by Fanny Feild......... ...........5+.: 25c. 
Poultry for Market and Profit, by Fanny Field.. ——- 
COS CHE CARDONE ... caiiks 5 6 ineic cere ccegescdecnce voces 25c. 
Turkeys for Market and Profit .... ............cccccecccsccess 25c. 
Green’s Four Books on Fruit-Growing ....................4 25c. 
Ropp Commercial Calculator No. 1......... ....cceeeeee eens 25c. 
Silo ee otk ccc dbakiidsssddnwot tea mcaces 25c. 
OER TOIOUUI aes 65 bn bn ch 90 danse cd bewss te ccccesee 40c. 
Kendall’s Horse-Book [English or German]... ... ......... 5c. 
1 Pound White ClOVGE BOGE oo. ccccccscccccces ee Ee ys 25c. 
1 Sweet “ Pr Casewnasd A ARE SE gees 25c. 
1%“ Alsike » AS | PERN, Fe ee 25c. 
1% ty Alfalfa “ ee RE AES Ae 25c, 

Crimson “ lt eran . ame ochan «ghee eo. 256. 
Queen-Cippin OU i ines sins Grin ann BEA wee bes 30c. 
he Horse—How to Break and Handle.......... ............ 20c. 


We make the above offers only to those who are now sub- 
scribers ; in other words, no one sending in his own 50 cents 
as a new subscriber can also claim a choice of the above list. 


~ ———_—~-o 


New Union and the Bee Journal.—lIn order 
to help our subscribers, and also the United States Bee-Keep- 
ers’. Union at the same time, we have decided to offer a year’s 
subscription to the American Bee Journal and a year’s mem- 
bership dues in the New Union, both together, for $1.75. 
But it must be understood thatin order to get this rate, all 
arrearages of subscriptions must be paid, and the $1.75 rate 
to apply on advance subscription. 


Now send us your orders, and we will attend to turning 
over the $1.00 membership fee to the New Union, on each 
subscription to the Bee Journal as per the above offer. This 
ought to add 500 members to the New Union by Junel. If 
it does, our contribution will be just $125. 


Now, if you want to see the New Union succeed in its 
grand work, in the interest of all the bee-keepers, come on 
with your cash. General Manager Secor is just aching to do 
his part whenever he sees sufficient funds in the treasury to 
pay the bills. 


—_ + 2 


A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘t The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 


ee 


Back Numbers Since Jan. 1.—We are able to 
supply complete sets of the Bee Journal since Jan. 1, 1897, 
to any who may desire, at two cents per copy. There area 
number of new readers who perhaps would like to get some of 
the first numbers of this year, to complete their volume for 
1897. We shall be glad to furnish them as long as they last, 


at two cents each. 
Be} Sat 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood; Its Natura] 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS. 


Conducted by Dr. C. C. Miller. 








Peculiar Effects of Bee-Stings. 


On page 230, G.S8., of Utah, mentions the effect bee. 
stings have on him. The effects are worse on me; besides 
acting just as he describes, I sometimes, ‘‘ as women say,” 
faint away. Altho lI have handled bees more or less for 20 
years, [ have not felt any great inconvenience until the last 
few years. A few nights since I had asevere cough in bed. 
I went downstairs and found a section of honey, partly capt. 
I took a part of three tea-spoonfuls, and it had the same effect 
on me that a sting has—feet tingling instantly, throat and 
lips swelled inside, and caused severe vomiting. I would be 
grateful if you, or some wise man from the East, could sug- 
gest a remedy, and thereby help a poor orphan. Would whis- 
key have a counteracting effect on bee-stings as well as on 
snakes? I have never used it, and don’t know. 
BRItTIsH COLUMBIA. 


ANSWER.—I confess my inability to help out, and will be 
glad if any one else willdo so. I don’t know about the whis- 
key, but it might possibly serve bee-stings the same as snake- 


bites. 
I 


Keeping the Queen Out of the Super—Putting on 
Supers. 


I produced extracted honey last year, having 7 colonies 
aud 4 swarms, from which I took 1,025 pounds of extracted 
honey. This season I have made arrangements for producing 
comb honey with some of my colonies. 


1. Will a queen enter a super filled with sections and lay 
there, if there is no protection ? or must there be honey-boards 
or perforated zinc op top of the brood-frames to keep the sec- 
tions clear of brood ? 

2. Which is better to put on a hive, one or two supers at 
the same time? WISCONSIN. 


Answers.—1. I allow my queens liberty to go into the 
sections if they wish, and once in a great while I find brood in 
a section, but it so rarely happens that I prefer not to use 
queen-excluders, notwithstanding I had enough excluders last 
year lying idle to furnish one to each colony. I know that 
some complain that queens go up into the supers, and I don’t 
understand why their experience should be different from 
mine, unless it be that they don’t use separators. Very likely 
a queen would trouble more about going up and laying in the 
supers if separators were not used. 


2. Put on one super at first, and when that is half filled, 
or thereabouts, raise it up and put a second one under it. 


ee 


Perhaps Bee-Paralysis. 


I introduced an excellent queen to a queenless colony just 
in the opening of the honey season last year. She laid up 
nicely, I discovered a few days after the hatching of the first 
brood. There were some dead bees in frontof the hive. I 
thought it might have been troubled by insects or robbers, 
but it was not, so 1 contracted the entrance. Bees continued 
dying. I examined the hive, and found a queen laying as 
usual. ‘he combs were very well covered with bees, yet every 
day a dozen or two are to be seen dead, and to the present 
time the same, which is about five months now. It has seven 
frames of good combs, drawn from sheets of foundation. It 
never decreases, but the increase is thrown outside. I ob- 
served about four or six of them take hold of one and bring it 
‘to the ground. It is left there, where it dies. The dead ones 
are yellow all over except a little jet black at the point of the 

tail, whilst the others are regularly banded (yellow). The col- 
ony has brood and eggs, but about the same quantity of bees 
as when the queen was introduced. JAMAICA. 


ANSWER.—Perhaps paralysis. If so, you'll see the affected 
bees trembling all over, and the bees drag them out of the 
hive while still alive. The change of color is due to the fact 


that the plumage has disappeared from the-sick bees, leaving 
the yellow and black parts more pronounced in color, and 
shiny. As yet no sure cure for paralysis seems to have been 





—both for $1. 10. 


found, altho many cures have been announced. 
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In the multitude of counsellors there is 
— —Prov. 11-14 
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sorghum for Spring Stimulation. 





Query 52.—Is cane sorghum a safe and 
desirable food to use for stimulative purposes 
in spring ?—C, 


Rev. M. Mahin—I think rot. 

P. H. Elwood—TI do not know. 

E. France—I would not use it. 

W. G. Larrabee—I don’t know. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—Itis poor food at 
any time. 

J. A. Stone—I could not say, as I have 
never tried it. 


J. A. Green—TI should consider it safe, 
but have never tried it. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—I think almost any 
food is safe then. Yes. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—Hardly. We 
would prefer something better. 


H. D. Cutting—I don’t remember using 
it, and don’t know much about it. 


J. M. Hambaugh—I thing not. I never 
used it, however, and am not authority. 


G. M. Doolittle—It is doubtful about 
such ‘*stimulative purposes” paying in 
average seasons. 


Emerson T. Abbott—Better sell or eat 
the sorghum, and give the bees syrup 
made from granulated sugar. 

A. F. Brown—I have never been able 
to get bees to take syrup of any kind 
other than that made from sugar. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—It’s safe to use almost 
anything when bees are flying every 
day, and desirable if beesseem to like it. 


Eugene Secor—I don’t know. If bees 
will use it from an open vessel in the 
yard, I don’t believe it would do any 
harm. 


Dr. A. B. Mason—I believe it would 
be safe, but whether it would be desir- 
able or not will depend upon its quality 
and price. 


R. L. Taylor—Bees could not be stim- 
ulated by sorghum in any way that I 
know. Syrup made from it, if good, 
would answer very well. 

C. H. Dibbern—I do not think cane 
sorghum either a safe or desirable food 
atany time for bees. Sugar syrup is 
much better and cheaper. 

G. W. Demaree—Yes, when the bees 
are able to fly out every day or so. But 
my bees are awfully dainty and snuffy 
about taking sorghum! 


J. E. Pond—I do not consider it a safe 
food for any purpose, and do not advise 
its use. Why use it, anyhow, at the 
present low price of refined sugar ? 

Wm. McEvoy—I have had no experi- 
ence with sorghum. Don’t stimulate in 
early spring in cold countries; unless 
you want to get one young bee for the 
loss of three old ones. Between fruit- 
bloom and clover is the right and only 
correct time to stimulate; if done then, 
— alwaysin the evening, it will pay 
well. 


_ Mrs. L. Harrison—I do not believe 
it pays to feed bees in spring, unless 
they are starving. A woman living 
hear me was ambitious to have her colo- 
nies do better than mine. With this end 
in view, she fed them abundantly. At 





Finest Alfalfa Honey 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, OD 
board cars in 1 Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, ina case, 744 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 644 cents. The Cash must accom- 
pany each order. Fime Basswood Flavor Honey at same price; also in 
270-lb. barrels. 


t#” A sample of either honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co, New London, 


—_—Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 7Atf 


BEK-K KEP ERS we 
agrees CT) PP] [RS 


in the Market, and sell 
them at Low Prices. 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalog and Price-List. 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Npecial Agent for the Southwest“: * *PP°g eon, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 


That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Couldn't Do Without It. 


I have.clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. |] 
could not do without one now. 


Dr. Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 


Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer? 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier, Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan, St., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Works Like a Charm. 

The Monette Queen-Clipping Device works 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 
queens, all in one day, when examining my 
bees. Wma. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 
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"Queens Given Away.” 
PGray Carniolans and Golden Italians. ? 


We will give a fine Tested Queen (either race) 
to all customers ordering 6 Untested Queens, 
and a fine Select Tested Queen to all who or- 
der 12 Untested Queens at one time. The 
Queens given away will be sent to customers 
in August. 


Grade and Prices April july 
of Bees and Queens june sept. 
Cntested Queen 06:62 0-0 00i's aaa $8.75 8 .65 
ii eee 1.50 1.25 
Select Tested Queen......... ..-.. 2.50 2.25 
meee meponies © i... «ccna 5.00 4.00 
sated L Frame Nucleus (no Queen) .75 .50 
1.50 1.00 

Full Colony of Bees 2 


(in new dovetailed hive) 5.00 4.00 


We guarantee our Bees to be free from all 
diseases, and to give entire satisfaction. 
Descriptive Price-List Free. 


P. A. Lockhart & Co,, “AXs\Sgonee. 


13Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


THREE CARLOADS 


5 | Third Cur of Goods from The A. I. Root 
as arrived, and Il am prepared to fill or- 
ders for regulur goods by next train, at Root’s 
prices, Send for my 36-page Catalog, or send 
me a listof what goods you want and I wiil 
make you bottom prices. 


GEQ. E. HILTON, 


9D9t FREMONT, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journa’. 


ADEL AND ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Now ready'to mail. Purity and safe arrival 
uaranteed. One Queen, $l: 2 Queens, $1.90; 
Queens, $2.75; 6 Queens, $5.50. 

HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


21Dtf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


y ONE CAN GET RICH. 


— Ifhe makes enough money 
and saves it. 


f The Market Garden 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


Tells howto make and save 
money at Market Gardening. 


5Oca year. Sample Free 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order: 
5b 10h 25D 50b 
Alsike Clover.....: a - - 25 83. 00 $5.75 

















Sweet Clover (white). 1.00 2.25 4.00 
White Clover......... 90 1.60 3.75 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... 55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TRANSFERRING “easy 


If you contemplate buying either three or 
five band Italian Queens, panes | write for my 
pamphlet. If you need some of the best now, 
send 75 cts. for one, $4.00 for six, or 87.50 per 
doz.—and full instructions for introducing, as 
well as the best methods known for securing 
good cells will be sent free. 

Money Order office—Warrenton. 


W. H. PRIDGEN, 
21A13t CREEK, Warren Co., N. C. 


Mention the American Bee Journas. 








Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
renting ba BS Bs y bee- 





petpers Orders filled promptly. 
Send for catal MINNESOTA BEE- 
4 KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. €0., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 
22Atf CHAS. MONDENG, Mar. 


Mention the American Bes Journa. 





swarming time she confest,that her bees 
were not as populous as mine, that had 
not been fed. They are nosing around 
the feeders in lieu of going to the fields. 





General Items. 


White Clover Cheers Him. 


White clover heads are coming out. 
How it cheers me to think I may havea 
honey crop after three years of failure. 

Gro. F. RossBrns. 

Sangamon Co., Ill., May 22. 





Wet and Cold Weather. 


I wintered 40 colonies on the summer 
stands, and no loss at all. May was wet 
and cold, and bees are not doing much 
yet—notaswarm out. It is the first 
season that I have seen with no swarm 
in May. C. W. LEARNED. 

Wayne Co., Mich., June 2. 


- 





Good Season Expected. 


The fruit-trees are all in bloom, but on 
account of the cold and rainy weather, 
the bees derive but little benefit from 
them. I lost three colonies to-day by 
spring dwindling. We have had three 
very poor honey seasons, but I expect a 
good one this year. I started four years 
ago with one colony; I bought a good 
bee-book and subscribed for the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, and nowI am getting 
along all right. M. P. HEESAKERS. 

Brown Co., Wis., May 27. 
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Early White Clover Crop. 


The honey season opens up bright in 
this locality, and the indications are that 
we shall have an early crop of white 
clover, which is the chief source here 
for comb honey; still, ** there’s many a 
slip,” etc., you know, and we may have 
hot, dry weather in latter May and early 
June, that will burn the clover up com- 
pletely. J. E. Ponp. 

Bristol Co., Mass., May 7 
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Bee-Keeping in Southern California. 


It is now a year and a half since we 
came to this part of the country, seek- 
ing health for both self and wife. I pur- 
chast a ranch of 164 acres about 10 
miles east of San Diego, and lying on 
the upper side of the noted Sweet Water 
Reservoir. We are 7 miles from the 
Bay, and 15 miles from Old Mexico. 
Our ranch lies at the foot of the San 
Miguel mountains; some of it running 
up on the side of these mountains. Soon 
after coming here, as I could not find 
any bees to purchase, I took 27 colonies 
on shares—each party to furnish one- 
half of the supplies, and the proceeds in 
both bees and honey to be divided 
equally between us. Last year being 
one of the most extremeof the extremely 
dry seasons of this part of the State, I 
got neither increase nor surplus, and 
lost four colonies. 


Having purchast 10 colonies, I started 
in this spring with 39 colonies. From 
these we now have 95 colonies, some 
half-dozen of which were double swarms, 
and the last two I have run back into 
the hives from which they issued. I am 
more anxious now for;,honey than any 
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y —you know the rest. In hdcenes 3 Ne 
it consists in taking a few pees! 4 4 


PY) ™ On WXAa, i 


) @} After the long winter of inactivity — 
O%@ you may find the spring work and @> 
QJG the hot sun more than you are Gi 
able to bear. You may be debili- < aS 
@ | tated; your liver may not be work- » 
ing well; you may have dyspetic ))* 
y tendencies. The above remedy } Ix 
} 4 will fix you up and make you feel { @S 
, good asnew. Itis an infallible j) ) 
S cure for__.- 
BRICHT’S DISEASE 
URINARY TROUBLES / 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS - 


— SABSRAL GARETT 

“It t is entirely a vegetable com- 
VSG ‘pound. Beware of substitutes. < 
aC There’s nothing so good as 
hatensad s Safe Cure, 





saunas the American ‘Bee JOUTnNaAL. 


California ye 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Olimate or Resources, send for a Sample Oopy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
pandsomely — 0O per annum. 
Bample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 
Mention the Americun Bee Journ, 
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iS A GOOD AND PERFECT FENCE.’"’ 
That is the verdict of those who use it and are 
hence the most competent to judge of its qual- 


ities. 25 to 58 inches yy everything. 
~ io os in our free 


TT TTY LLL 


k on fence con- 
cae wae eivelen 60., 


PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 27 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 


follows, very plainly, 
GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 
5 S = kkers, Sections , 
f I Comb Foundation, 
—. Fan ee 
FREE atalogue. ae ee Belleville, mm, 
13A13t Please bese the Bee Journal. 
Invested in a postal card 
will get my large Cata- 
log of All Root’s Goods. 
Send list of whut you 
want, and get price. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNs 
BEE KEEPERS ] Let me send you my 64- 
‘x & page Catalog for 187. 
J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


° “KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE 
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Vention the American Hee Journal 





RDERS filled by retarn mail or freignt for 
A. 1. Root CO’S SUPPLIES. Our choice 
strain Italian Queens; 1, 2 & 3 fr. nuciel 
ifin a hurry for Supplies, send us your 
orders. 36-page atalog Free. 
Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 4atf 


For Sale, Bees & Queens 


Nees by the Pound, $1.00. Queens $1.00. 
Nuclei, 2 frame with Queen, $:.50; |-frame, 
8200. A so, Barred & Whire Ply mouth 
Rocks, and Silver-Laced Wyaudottes 
Eggs at $1.00 per sitting of 15. Address, 


Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 
16A13 SWARTS, GREENE CoO., PA. 











A Conscientious Farmer. 


He lives in Indiana. After some one had per- 
suaded him to buy another coiled spring fence, he 
satisfied himself that it infringed on the Page 
Company's patents. Then he wrote asking us to 
name a reasonable royalty,on payment of which he 
might be allowed to use it, and hereafter he will 
buy of the rightful owners. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
wensvon the American Bee Journal. 








further increase of bees. Honey is com- 
ing in slowly but steadily. My proximity 
to the lake is a great help (especially in 
a dry season) to my bees, as many honey- 
yielding plants flourish around the mar- 
gin of the water when it is too dry for 
the higher grounds to yield a supply. 


Our location is a good one for bees, as 
the mountains stretch away to the 
north, east, and south, for many miles. 
In the early spring, say February and 
March, the whole country, upland and 
lowland, is purple with altilarilla. Then 
comes the mountain alfalfa, white sage, 
buckwheat, sage and sumac, with which 
the mountains are in many places liter- 
ally covered. Then on the west, within 
reach of our bees, are numerous orange 
and lemon orchards, and eucalyptus 
groves, all of which furnish excellent 
bee-forage. 

The past winter was considered quite 


favorable for the bee-business; the rains, 


both in quantity and manner of falling, 
were considered favorable. But for 
some reason the large crop hoped for 
does not seem to be forth-coming; so 
bee-men begin to think the crop, in this 
part of the country, will not be a heavy 
one. 

The price of honey in this country is 
not extravagantly high—comb bringing 
6 to 8 cents per pound in small lots, and 
extracted 3 to 4 cents. Bee-men will 
not soon be burdened with their millions 
in this region, unless some rich uncle 
dies and leaves it to them. But ** Hope” 
keeps her wings bright. 

L. J. TEMPLIN. 

San Diego Co., Cal., May 17 
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Good Prospects for Honey. 


Prospects for honey this season are 
good. Clover is more abundant than it 
usually is, and is just coming into bloom, 
tho there is not enough here to amount 
to much; we depend upon Spanish- 
needle and heart’s-ease for our honey. 

R. P. MAHON. 

— Co., Ill., June 1. 


Good White Clover Prospects. 


I have taken the American Bee Jour- 
nal for the past 10 years, and shall as 
long as I keep bees. 

We are having cold, wet weather, with 
several frosty nights in this part of 
Michigan. But the bees seem to be 
building up slowly. There are good 
prospects for white clover, which is just 
beginning to bloom. C. A. WRIGHT. 

Cass Co., Mich., May 29. 


Bees Doing Well—Keeping Honey. 


Bees are doing well this season so far, 
and prospects are good for thé whole 
season. I have several colonies that 
have filled one full-sized 8-frame upper 
story, and a number that have filled 
ordinary supers. I run for extracted 
honey, and never saw any that had 
deteriorated any because of itsage. If 
properly put up, I think it would keep 
forever. (Rev.) ALson W. STEERS. 

Kings Co., Wash., May 27. 
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Albino Bees—Sweet Clover. 


Bees are doing better this spring than 
for three years. All indications are good 
for a fine honey season and farm pro- 
ducts. Our main honey-flow is just now 
commencing. I have in my front yard 








Ll ARISE 


7 BAY to the readers 
of the 
BEE JOURNAL that 


DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sei! 
- BMS and nd QUEENS — 


Teo) if at the following 
Py Colon 
9 Gallu ay =e Italians 


Hee shi ppine-box =? 00 
Colonies... 


Select tested queen, pre 
@xtra Selected for b 


reeding, 00 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-fram eus. 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. @ Nucl 


7 Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
ng the we = to x class of Queens. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
L1A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. ¥ 


Mention the American Bee Journ. 


season’s rearing . 
THE VERY BEST... 5 






































Nuclei and Queens ! 
without Queen. Queens 40 cents 
tes:ed Queens, 75 cents each. pr bmmy - 
23A2t Arthur Stanley, Dixon, Ill. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journat. 
a SEE THAT WINK ! 
r:. 4 Bee - Supplies! Roor’s 
pe Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
* and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low | freight rate. Cat. 
tree. Walter 8. Pouder, 
“Waren povecn’s a” 162 Mass . Ave. 
WMEN ANSWERING THIS AOVERTIGEMERT, MENTION Tres JOURI 
= IF YOU WANT THE 
BEE-BOOK 
That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completel & oe By ty’ published, send 
$1.25 to ok, Claremont, Calif., 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 
Has No Sag in Grood-Frames 
Thin Flat-Sottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
Wesion, Uve AMICON Bee 0“ ein 
PITTSBURG, PR. 
Thorough Courses — Normal, Commercial, La- 
dies Literary, Shorthahd and Typewriting. 
Efficient and experienced instructors. Day 
and Night sessions. Send for Catalog. 
Prof. LEWIS EDWIN YORK, Pres. 


On 2,3 and 4 frames, at 40 cents per frame, 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
= bis 
'S Guid 
-Bee-Keeper $ bllde, 
eeing the cleanest is usually worked 
PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH 87. 
Mention tne American Bee Journai 
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Vital; Water ! 


Has never failed to cure Blood and Skin Dis- 
eases. The effect of Vital Water upon dis- 
eases of the Kidney and Liver is magical and 
permanent. Send for FREE pamphlet. 


Forest Medicinal Springs Co., 


Lock Box No.1 LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


=e" Best on Earth ! 


19 Years 
Without a Complaint. 


—i0:— 
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PRICES OF 
Bingham Perfect Bee Smokers 
and Honey-Knives. 

By Mail. 


Per Doz. 
Smoke Engine, 4-in. stove $13.00 each, $1.50 
{Largest smoker made. | 


i Fae opis 3% in. stove 9.00 * 1.10 
Conqueror....3 “ 6.50 or 1.00 
Lar ge iecwelietas 2% “a 5 00 - .90 
, ee a - 4.75 4 .70 
Little Wonder 2 2 “| wt.10 oz] i 50 a .60 
Honey-Knife................. 00 si .80 


For further description, send for Circulars. 
T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 








Our 97 Catalog 


—OF— 


Apiarian Supplies, Bees, Ete. 
is yours for the asking. 
It is full of information. (~~ Write for it. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
AprliaRy—Glen Cove, L. I. 


——A GENUINE — 
Egg Preservative 


That will keep Hen’s Eggs perfectly through 
warm weather, just as good as fresh ones for 
cooking and frosting. One man paid 10 cents 
adozen for the eggs he preserved, and then 
later sold them for 25 cents a dozen. You can 
preserve them for about 1 cent per dozen. 
Now is the time to do it, while eggs are cheap. 


Address for Circular giving further infor- 


mation— 
Dr. A. B. MASON, 
3512 Monroe Street, . TOLEDO, OHIO. 











We have a few of these Emerson stiff cloth- 
board binders for the American Bee Journal. 
They make a splendid permanent binding, 
and hold a full year’s numbers. The old price 
was 75 cts., postpaid, but we will mail you one 
for only 60 ets., or with the Bee Journal for 
one year—both together for $1.50. 








about six square rods of red clover that 
has been in bloom for the past two 
weeks; my Albino bees work freely on 
it, but not one bee of any other strain 
have I seen on it. I think they must 
have a longer tongue. The Albinos and 
their crosses are taking the lead in my 
yard this season. 

I notice some say stock won’t eat sweet 
clover. All my stock eat it. I have 
been trying to seed a woodland pasture 
to it, but the stock won’t let it grow. 

J. D. GrvENs. 

Dallas Co., Tex., May 25. 





Hoping for Warm Weather. 


Bees wintered well, only one being 
queenless out of 14, and it had a slight 
attack of bee-paralysis. I got a queen 
from the South, which seemed to put 
new life into the colony. They are 
doing well, considering the weather. It 
is very cool at present. I hope it will 
get warmer. My best yield of section 
honey from one colony was 136 one- 
pound sections, and it had about 50 
pounds for winter, as nearly as I could 
judge. I have all the home trade for it 
that I can supply. I have been keeping 
bees since I was a small boy. 

C. C. Yost. 

Berks Co., Pa., May 29. 


Cold and Wet Spring. 


Bees wintered well, but the spring has 
been very cold and wet. Colonies have 
built up well, and showed signs of 
swarming, but now they seem discour- 
aged, and have killed and dragged some 
drone-brood out of the hives. We hope 
for better weather before white clover 
blooms. We are prepared to handle all 
the swarms and all the honey our bees 
can store this year, and live in hope that 
we may secure a good crop. 

F. C. McCain. 

Mason Co.. Mich., May 31. 
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Waiting for White Clover. 


Bees are waiting for white clover; 
some are all ready to swarm. I opened 
a hive last Saturday and found qusen- 
cells with eggs in them. The colony 
was very strong, and had brood in all 
10 frames. Itis dry and cold. A warm 
rain and warm weather will give good 
prospects. Wo. RENNE. 

Boone Co., Ill., May 31. 


A Rainy Spring. 


Ido not know what to think of the 
season. It has rained about three days 
out of every four since I have been here 
(from Iinois). On this accountI have 
had to feed my strongest colonies. The 
bee-keepers around here say we shall 
have a poor season. There is any 
amount of white clover around here that 
will be in blossom in a few days; but 
this rain—they say it is not going to 
stop. The bees were out for their first 
flight in five days to-day, and now it is 
raining this evening. Before I came 
here [ hoped we would have a wet 
spring, but my hopes are more than re- 
iized. Ihave 24 colonies and 6 nuclei. 

E. W. Brown. 
Erie Co., N. Y., May 30. 











Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 350. 





Beeswax Wanted for Cash 


Or in Exchange for 
Foundation—Sections—Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 

. i Found 4 
Working Wax tice ‘or cisn A Specialty, 
2 Write for Catalog and a. with 
Samples of Foundation and Section 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 


If You Keep but One Rem 


in the house YELLOWZONES 


it should be 
ner Combine the Virtues of a Medicine 





The Very Best fenere}asnvine Remedy to be 
had AT ‘ANY PRIC 


A supply of i 
A supe y of Zonet Cathartics Bnew 
100 in a Box, $1,00—17 in a Box, 25c. 


W.B. House, Drawer 1, Detour, Mich. 
15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 








ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
1Aly Mentw.. the American Bee Journal. 


Italian Queens ™ fan” 


Nuclei, y frame $200, Hk rine a 
uclei, 2 frame, nelu a ueen. 
Bees oh a any Pound. 
E. L. CARRINGT 
22Atf De Funiak Springs, Fla. 











A Special Booklet Bargain ! 


For a limited time we wish to make our 
readers a2 special offer on booklets on Bees, 
Poultry, Health, etc. Upon receipt of 75 
cents we will mail any 6 of the list below: 
and for $1.25 we will mail the whole 
dozen: 


1. Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard............ 25c 
2. Poultry for Market and Profit....._.. 25c 
3. Turkeys for Market and Profit. . .. 25¢ 
4. Our Ponitry Docto z- dickies! wreath ch eridas 30c 
5. Capone and Caponizing................ 30c 
6. Hand-Book of ealth. by Dr. Foote... 25c 
7. Kendall’s Horse-Book ................. 25c 
8. oe EA diinnes bition caiin artic aw tiie is 25¢ 
9. Ro A Commperctel Calculator........ 25c 
10. FouB by Kohnke.......... soe 250 
11. Silo and a Silage, by Prof Cook.......... 2de 
12. Bienen-Kultur, by Newman........... 40c 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb wouseetinn, 
and Saves used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

I want the name and address 
of every Bee-Keeper in Amer- 
fea. I supply Dealers as well 

= as consumers. Send for cata- 
test, quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
River FALLS. Pierce Co., WIS. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIG JOURNAL 


Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photogra ee of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
~~ are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 

So those who order first will get the most 
‘* faces’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


PN PRD DLL LOL IRINA Nf of eh 


Chicago, Ill,, May 6.—There is very little 
honey coming to the market. and fine kK its of 
white comb brings 13c. Yet only a little is 
taken by the dealers, the season for it bein 
over with the ona ot strawberries, whic 
are now plentyful. xtracted brings about 
late quotations, with beeswax in active de- 
mand at 27@28c. for best grades. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 6.— White 
comb, 9-10c.; amber, 5-7c. Extracted, white, 
5\%c.; light amber, 3%-4c.; dark tule, 2Xc. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 25-27c. 


New York, N. ¥.,May 20.—Old crop is 
well cleaned up. both comb and extracted, 
and our market is in good shape for new crop, 


which is now beginning to arrive from the * 


South. lt is in fairly good demand at 50@52c. 
per gallon for average common grade, and 55 
@60c. for better grades. 

Beeswax is rather quiet at 26@27c. 


Detroit, Mich., May 1,—Fancy white comb, 
11@12¢c.; No. 1, 10@ll1c.; fancy amber, 9@ 
10c.; No. 1, 8@9c.; dark, 7@8c. Extracted, 
white, 5@6c.; amber, 4@5c.; dark, 4c. Bees- 
wax, 25@26c. Demand is slow for honey, and 
plenty in commission house. 


Kansas City, Mo,, May 20.—Fancy white, 
12@13c.; No. 1, 11@12c.; fancy amber. 10@ 
lic.; No. 1,9@10ce.; fancy dark, 8@9c.; No. 1, 
8c. Extracted. white, 5@5%c.; amber, 44@ 
5c.: dark, 3%@4c. Beeswax, 25c. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.— Demand is 
slow for all kinds of honey. Comb honey, 
9@14c. for fair to choice white; extracted, 
3%@6c. There isa fair demand for beeswax 
at 22@25c. for good to choice yellow. 


NTT Coe Minn,, May 1. — Fancy 
white, 11@12¢.; No. 1 white, 10@1lc.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c.; No, 1 amber. 8@9c.; fanc 
dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-7c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 5@5%c.: dark. 4@5c. 
Utah white extracted, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 23@ 
26c. Market fairly steady for comb and bet- 
ter for extracted than for some time. 


eee yy Pa., May 1.— Fancy white 
comb, 12-1éc.; fancy amber. 8-¥c.; No. 1, 8c.; 
fancy dark, 7-8c. Extracted, white, 5-7c.; 
amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3%-4c. Beeswax, 25c. 
Season is getting over for comb honey—very 
littledemand. Extracted in good demand. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 1.— Fancy comb. 12 
@13c.; No.’ 1 white, 11@11%c.; amber, 9 
10%c.; dark, 7@8%c. Extracted, white, in 
cans, 6@7c.; amber, in barrels, 4@4c; extra, 
5c.; dark, 3@4c. Good demand for barrel 
stock—comb slow sale. Beeswax, 23@23%c. 
—prime finds ready sale at 23%c. 


Albany, N. ¥., May 1,.— Fancy white, 12- 
l3c.; No. 1, 11-12c.; fancy amber, 9-10c.; 
No. 1, 8-9c.; fancy dark, 7-8c.; No. 1, 6-7c. 
Extracted, white, 5-6c.; dark, 3%-4c. 

Demand is all that could be expected at this 
season. Stock on hand small. 


Indianapolis, Ind., May 1. — Fancy white 
14-15¢.;3 0. 1 white, 12-13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7e. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., May 28.—The honey season 
here is about wound up for the present. 
There are a few stray sales of fancy at 10 and 
11 cents, While common is selling at any 
price, quotable at 9@4c. No extracted of 
consequence here. 


Boston, Mass., 1.— Fancy white, 13- 
14c.; No. 1, 11-120. tracted, white. 6-7c.; 
amber, 5-6c. Beeswax, 25c. 
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Texas Queens ! 


By return mail. Best honey-gathering strain 
in America. Untested, 75c. Select Warran- 
ted, $1.00. J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 


9A26t Mention the American Bee Journal 


Tested Italian Queens, 75 ets. 


F Untested, 50 cts. —3or5 banded. I have 

500 Nuclei. Can send Queens by return 

mail. ANIEL WORTH, 
22A4t FALMOUTH, Rush Co., INDIANA. 


Mention the American Bee Journals. 








List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, fills. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. We 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
0, C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8+. 
Buffalo, N. W. 
BaTTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, lls. 
CHuAs. DADANT & Son, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BROS., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Oo.. 213 Market St 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. Hatz & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BisHop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8S. POUDER, 162 Massachusetts aye 
Albany, N. ¥. 
Cuas. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. fF, MutH & Son, cor. Freeman &Oentral Avs. 


FINE SECTIONS ! 


We have the finest Lumber to be had for 


One-Piece Sections, 


all Second-Growth and White as Snow. We 
have all the up-to-date machinery, and 
are ina position to fill your order promptly 
and satisfactorily. 


Write for Price-List and Sample Section 
free. Yours &c, 


WAUZEKA SECTION CoO., 


Apr, 23, '97. WaAvuzZEKA, Crawford Co., Wis. 
17Atft Mention the American Bee Journa,. 


Our Prices “Sonia Ar : 


IN THE 


NEW CHAMPION CHAFF HIVE 


with DOVETAILED BODY AND SUPERS espe- 
cially. All other Bee-Supplies accordingly. 
Send for Catalog and Price-List. Address, 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
48Atf Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Mention tw American Bee Journal 

















Queens and (Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how ‘to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can ay; all about the 
different races of bees; about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 

es, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
stce.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
pe gen omy I —a book of over 170 
es, which as interesting as a story. 
ere are some good offers of this book: 


Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bes JourNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us two new subscribers to the 





Bzs JouRNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 





Sock Recsemmeeeaay Set. 
THE NEW METHOD 


In Health and Disease. 


By W. E Forest, M. D., 12th Edition, Re- 
vised, Illustrated, and Enlarged. This is 
the atest and best work ever publisht 
as a Home Puysicran, and as 


A GQuide to Health. 


It makes the way from Weakmess to 
Strength so plain that only those who 
are past recovery (the very few) need to 
be sick, and the well who will follow its 
teachings cannot be sick. It is now 
in many families the only counsellor in 
matters of health, saving the need of call- 
ing a physician and all expenses for medi- 
cines, as it teaches Hygiene and the use 
of Nature’s remedies, mot a drug 
treatment. 


All Chronic Diseases 


are considered, and there is not a curable 
disease that has not been helpt by some 
of the ‘‘ New Methods” given here; even 
those who bave been pronounced Conm- 
sumptive have been entirely cured. 
While for Rheumatism, Indiges- 
tion, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Dysentary, Liver and idmey 
Troubles, Catarrh, Emacia- 
tion, General Debility, Nerv- 
ous Exhaustion, Diseases Pe- 
culiar to Women, etc., the methods 
are sure, and can be carried out at one’s 
own home and with little or no expense. 


A Guarantee. 


So confident are the publishers of the 
results, that they offer to refund the 
money to any one who will try ‘‘ New 
Methods’ thoroughly, if the book is re- 
turned in good condition. 


The New Edition 


is illustrated with a number of Anatom- 
ical plates from the best English work on 
Anatomy publisht, and others made ex- 
pressly for this work; contains 300 pages, 
printed on fine calendered paper, and al- 
though the pricewf the first edition (much 
smaller in size and without illustrations) 
was $2.50, we sell this at $1.00, postpaid. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


For sending us two new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for one year, we will 
mail you the book free as a premium, or 
we will mail it for sending your own ad- 
vance renewal and one new ie 4 sub- 
scriber. This is a wonderful premium 
offer. Address all orders to— 


GEORGE, W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





EVANS 


neprovea Machine for Sheeting Wax. 


This machine vroduces a continuous sheet 
of uniform thickness and any width desired 
directly from the melted wax. No lapping or 
welding done in this proces. This machine is 
a rapid worker. — in construction, easily 
operated cither by hand or steam power, and 
price within reach of any supply dealer. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Sample sent on receipt 
of order and postage. Patent allowed March 
18,1897. THOS. EVANS, Lansing, Iowa. 


UNG DISEASES. 


39 years’ experience. 








al treatment, address 
Dr. Peiro, 100 State St., Chicago. 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JouRNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 





secure some of the premiums we offer. 


‘ If your case is 
sufficiently serious torequire expert medi- 
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— A Copy of— 


Successful Bee-Keeping, 


368 
by W. Z. Hutchinson ; 
and ur 1897 Catalog, for 2- 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 


Catalog for the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowost Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 
Superior to All Others. 


when you can have the best—such as we 
make, 


The American Bee - Keeper 


(monthly, now in its 7th year) 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 
SAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. CO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


DANZENBAKER 
HIVE AND HONEY 


wonp Highest Honors at the 
Fairs, and pays Premiums 
to purchasers 








* ae Oo s. te y+ 4 i) 77 

iro 10 te 10 oad 20 o“ it) 

“ 5 5 10 Ld “ 
@” Further particulars regarding the pre- 
miums, also special catalog of the Danzen- 
baker Hive and System, furnisht on applica- 
tion. Address, 


Francis Danzenbaker, Medina, Ohio. 


Care The A. I. Root Company. 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in General, ete etc 
Send for our new catalo OF 
* Practical Hints will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BiG: MONEY IN POULTRY 


cease Ont ist at eee WINNERS 








TING to the 
readers of this paper on bohm aya ~ god 
now, of 30 leading varieties 
for the largest and most complete —s— 
Guide ever JOHN L BAUSCHER:; i Jr. 
published. reeport, Ilis. 


10A1¥L Mention the American Lee Journal 


1000 First-Class 
NECTION 
for only $1.50 


Ihave on hand about 40,000 strictly first- 
class 44%x4% one-piece sections For such 
sections the leading dealers are asking $2.25 
to $3.00 for a single 1000; but I am anxious 
to turn these sections into movey as soon as 
possible, and also anxious to increase my sub- 
scription list; therefore, as long as any re 
main unsold, I shall offer 1000 sections and 
the Review, to NEw subscribers, for only 
$2.50. 

I will also furnish a tested Italian queen 
and the Review one year, to NEW subscrib- 
ers, for only $1.50; ora Bingham Conqueror 
smoker and the Review for only $1.75. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, ***narcss. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











June 10, 1897. 
yt Dadant’s Foundation 7" 


Year 
Why Does It Sell So Well ? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 


Because IN 20 WEARS there have not been any complaints, but thousand 
of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sagging, No 
Loss. Patent Weed Process of Sheeting. 


Send Name tor Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil 
Material. We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of All Kinds, 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 








CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


A:SECTIONS 4: SECTIONS 
) 








yr ~My 
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Our business is making Sections. We are located in the basswood belt of Wis- 
consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. We have made the fol- 
lowing prices: 


No. 1 Snow-White. No. 1 Cream. 


GOS Gee... <..... sees $1.25 | Le Rs Ore $1.00 
Dae G00 ki se... cee 2.50 SO ae cece cutcawices 2.00 
te a re 4.75 PE ES vi ccc ct¥edion sun 3.75 
BOO TGP... 0c cckaeees 6.75 RP Dh cS a4 0s sa0's dane 5.25 


If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 
Sent on application. 


6A35t MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


NOVICE AND (COWAN 
EXTRACTORS. 


More Popular Than Ever, 


They are used by all leading bee-keep- 








ers. If you would get the latest and 


best, see that our name is on them. 


$$$ > > <i 


Our 1897 ira Hives, 





With New 1897 End-Spacing Hoffman Frames, are carrying the 


market bystorm. Don’t buy o!d-style goods, when new, up-to-date goods cost no more. 
Catalog, explaining, sent for the asking. 


THE A. I. ROOT CoO. 


Factory and Main Office, MEDI A, 
BRANCH OF FICHS : ; - r 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. Syracuse, N. Y. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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